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Two modern books for today’s classes 
BU RN ETT-SLATKIN A new collection of outstanding examples of American creative 


American Authors thought selected from the varied fields of literary expression—prose, 
Today poetry, drama, journalism, radio. The anthology is keyed to high- 
school interest and challenges discussion and interest. Modern in 


to the intonations of current American writing. 


ATWOO D-PITT A new text that interprets and clarifies basic economic and geo- 


. hic principles for ninth-grade pupils. Includes material on our 

r Economic World 
~ economic system, the relation of geographic factors to man’s develop- 
ment, distribution of natural resources, groups in planned economy 
and the various possibilities in vocations. Studies of living conditions, 


here and abroad, lead to intelligent citizenship. 
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A First Course in Education 


GEORGE GOULD 


Professor of Education and Director of 
Courses in Secondary Education 


GERALD ALAN YOAKAM 


Professor of Education and Director of 
Courses in Elementary Education, 


Both of the University of Pittsburgh 


in its scope practical in 

' its approach, this authoritative new book offers 
the orientation needed by every young teacher as 
he enters his profession. It will also be of value to 
the experienced teacher who wants to examine his 
educational practices, 


The Teacher and His Work deals realistically 
with the nature of the teacher, his duties and respon- 
sibilities to the child, professional organizations, 
and the community. It traces in a concise manner 
the development of the educational organization in 
the United States and its control. The influence of 
social and economic developments upon education 
is pointed out. Functions of the respective school 
units in light of current changing social conditions 
are fully enumerated. 


The authors of this book have had a wide and 
rich experience in teaching and directing courses 
in both elementary and secondary education. They 
have written this material in a style which is at 
once clear and interesting. 326 Pages $3.50 
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as we go to press.. 


We are as eager to bring you 
this first issue of the school year 
as most youngsters are to be back 
in school. Now if ever come per- 
fect days for making new starts. 

Last spring an observant teacher 
in one of our eastern high schools 
told us that she and her colleagues 
were very restless. All of them had 
received substantial pay boosts. Of 
course it was near the end of the 
year and the pupils were losing 
interest as the out-of-doors beck- 
oned. But perhaps teacher morale 
was still affected by the abnormal 
emphasis on money. We venture 
to predict that the best work, 
these coming months, will be done 
in schools where salary questions 
have been satisfactorily settled and 
thoughts can be centered on other 
matters. 

If morale fell to a dangerously 
low level in your corner of the 
forest last spring, it may have been 
because you were too busy to read 
a certain magazine which modesty 
forbids our naming or even hint- 
ing the name of which... 


We haven't talked the contents 
of this September number or of 
those to come. That’s because we 
should not know where to stop if 
once we began. We can’t remem- 
ber a time when so much good 
material was on hand or promised. 
But there is always room for one 
more article and yours might be 
that one. 

Would you like to join some- 
thing? Well, here’s your chance. 
Since none of us knows all the 
answers and each of us knows one 
or two, we are launching the Loyal 
Order of Answer Swappers. As 
the announcers express it, “Here 
is all you do.” Simply call to mind 
some kink that has been ironed 
out in your own school or group 
of schools, some fairly common 
problem that has been solved, and 
jot down the facts in from 200 to 
600 words. Mail the little report 
to us and, if we decide to use it in 
our Answer Swappers’ department, 
you will become at once a charter 
member in good standing of L. O. 


A. S. Will you do this? Thanks. 
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American Folk Music 

High school choruses and glee clubs 
are often eager for new material. To 
discover old material that is new to 
themse'ves and their audiences is one 
answer to their quest. Take this 
specialty number, American Folk 
Music, which recently came off the 
fress. It is a happy collection of tunes 
and lyrics, picked up in various states 
and sections of our country, some of 
them from memory, some from early 
song books. The editors have brought 
words and tunes together for the first 
time, in some instances. Wisdom min- 
gles with nonsense. Two to four 
parts are provided. Brief histories of 
the songs are given at the end of the 
book which is bound in strong and 
colorful paper covers. 
AMERICAN FoLk Music, Jacks n and 


Bryan. C. C. Birchard and Com- 
pany, Boston. $1.25. 
Our Earth 


If you were around eight years old 
and eager to know more about the 
world you live in, you would welcome 
such a book as Our World. And un- 
less some old timer told you it was a 
geography and not as good to hide 
behind as the one he had when a boy, 
you would think it interesting, not at 
all d'fficult to follow, and—what pic- 
tures! Pictures on every page, it 

_ seems; much better than the color 
photographs Uncle Henry takes and 
shows you on the wall. 

You would learn about mountains, 
what they are and what they are used 
for, and you would never forget the 
sheep or the forests or the firewarden 
or the shepherds beside their camp 
fires, because the whole thing is per- 
sonalized with real people and told in 
simple words and easy sentences —not 
a set of cold definitions to be mem- 
orized. Mountains, plains, hills, 
deserts, lakes, rivers and oceans are in- 
troduced slowly, each becoming famil- 
iar before you go on to the next. You 
would learn that the earth is round and 
has seas and continents and an equator 
which isn’t there at all. And you 
would see farmers plowing their fields 
and planting this or that, and later 
harvesting their crops. You would 
visit a maple sugar camp and enjoy 
a sugaring-off party. You would get 
some idea about how clothing grows 
on sheep’s backs, and how houses come 
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Textbook Reporter 


from trees. Not directly, of course. 
But the things we have around us 
don’t just appear from nowhere. 
Some one has to sow or plant or dig or 
fish for them. You would understand 
quite cleaily before you were through 
with this book that the ear.h is a good 
deal mo:e important than Mother 
thinks it is when se warns you to wipe 
your fe.t. Maybe you would be able 
to create more respect for “our earth” 
in Mother’s mind, though this is ex- 
tremely doubtful. For Mother, poor 
dear, studied geography from an old 
fashioned book. Her fect never quite 
got down to earth, as yours do— you 
lucky sibli-g. 
Our EartH, Wh'pple and James. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
$1.88. 


Consumer Mathematics 

What the average adult doesn‘t 
know about the application of arith- 
metic to his day-by-day financial 
problems has been put into a book 
called Consumer Mathematics. It is 
design:d for the latter part of one’s 
high school course. Those students who 
are fitting themselves for college will 
be too busy with prescribed work to 
take anything so directly practical as 
a course in figuring how to make ends 
meet. But those who do not expect 
to continue their formal education be- 
yond the high school can learn a lot of 
things that tend to sensible self man- 
agement, and this on personal thrift 
includes everything fron vegetables 
and meat to insta!ment buying and the 
various forms of insurance. 

Here one finds no problems intro- 
duced to exercise supposeily impor- 
tant mathematical processes, but 
problems first and processes second. 
Provis:on is made for drill in funda- 
mentals, of course; for skills once 
learned do not stay useful unless fre- 
quently used—and we understand 
there have been cases of children get- 
ting into high school with somewhat 
defective reckoning abilities. High 
school principals have been asking for 
a textbook to undergird a course in 
arithmetic tied to life. Consumer 
Mathematics is not the first beok to be 
offered for that purpose, but very new 
and seemingly a good one. 
ConsuMER MaTHEMartics, Schorling, 

Clark and others, World Book 

Company, Yonkers. $1.96. 


Two Basic Readers 

Paths and Pathfinders for the 
seventh grade, Wonders and Wonder- 
workers for the e:ghth—these are two 
new titles in the expanding ser:es of 
Basic Readers under the general editor- 
ship of Dr. William S. Gray. These 
readers are composed of select ons from 
many fields and literary forms, in- 
cluding fact, fiction and some easy 
verse. Adventure and achievement 
are given the prominence they should 
have in books for early adolescence. 
There is a guide for teachers that 
should lend purpose to each selection, 
make instruction simpler for the less 
brilliant teachers and perhaps prove 
stimulating to the more creative ones. 
Such purposes as helping the pupil to 
understand himself, to broaden his 
hozizons, to read critically, are con- 
stantly stressed. The starting of 
reading interests that may continue 
through life seems to rate higher than 
the mere mechanics of reading, in these 
attractive texts. Think and Do books 
are available to accompany these rea- 
ders, ard in these workbooks cne finds 
many signs of ingenious plotting to 
overcome apathy and awaken whatever 
is within the youthful head. 


PaTHS AND PATHFINDERS, WONDERS 
AND WoNDER WorKERS, Gray, 
Pooley and others, Scott Foresman 
and Company, Chicago. 


I Find My Vocation 


A great deal of general information 
and sound advice is contained in this 
third edition of I Find My Vocation. 
It does not pretend to treat many oc- 
cupations i1 detail. Instead, it suggests 
methods of attacking the problem, 
points to be considered, things not to 
do. The student is warned against 
being overinfluenced by a single fac- 
tor, against looking only at the start- 
ing salary, ag inst consulting astrol- 
ogers and others promising the 
impossible. Directions are given for 
thorough study of some occupation in 
which the individual is interested. 
Again, the student is shown how to 
profit from analyzing the biography 
of some successful person. A broad 
list of biographies is provided, includ- 
ing fifty or more lines of endeavor. 
There are special chapters on enem- 
ployment compcnsation, industrial 
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benefits and kindred maters. Re- 
wards which are not of a financial 
natu e are accorded due importance. 
Distinct’on is drawn tetweea educa- 
tion and training. No one is asked to 
regard his occupational choice of the 
moment as final unless it be the right 
choi<e. 

Such a book should serve to prevent 
many mistakes in the selection of a 
life work. It should put a l'ttle more 
scie:ce, much kss guesswork, into this 
decision, so difficult for most young 
people to make prudently. 

I Finp My Vocation, Harry D 

Kitson. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 

pany, New York. $1.80. 


Applied Chemistry 

The 1947 edition of Applied Chem- 
istry contains so much new material 
as to remind oze how rapidly ckemical 
science has advanced during the past 
decade. Not cnly has the d:ve!op- 
ment cf atomic energy opened wide 
vistas for future study, but <ll sorts 
of useful substances such as sulpha 
drugs, penicillin, synthet'c rubber and 
various plastics have come from the 
laboratories in such quick succession 
as to promise almost unlimited dis- 
coveries. 

Applied Chemistry is aimed at high 
sctool students not concerned with 
preparation fcr college or technical 
school, but wishing to know about 
chemistry’s methods and achievements, 
its con*ributions t> better living. The 
book is not a mere superficial affair, 
but a serious textbook, only a little 
less academic and exacting than the 
usual treatises employed by high 
school classes. The emphasis on 
applications of the science is in Ine 
wih the tendency of a'l good science 
texts nowadays. Where the volume 
we are examining stands out is in its 
successful threading of a middle path- 
way between the very technical and 
the very popular. 

AppLieD CHEMISTRY. Wilson and 

Mullins. Henry Holt and Com- 

pany, New York. 2.36. 


Junior English Series 

Books 1, 2 and 3 of Juni-r English 
are aimed at the those important, for- 
Mative years s-ent in junior high 
school or the equivalent grades. Books 
1 and 2 are more o: less alike and can 
be described in similar terms. Each 


cons'st of ten units. Story telling, 
manners, the senteace and paragraph, 
the age of referznce books, social 
letters, business | tters—in Book 2 the 
newspape-—all are fccal points about 
which clust r elements of grammar 
and all tke other things one needs to 
learn about Englsa usage. The 
tenth unit deals with poetry. Diag- 
nostic tests are provided. Book 3 takes 
nothing for gran ed, b.t starts out 
freshly on its own, to give the 
pupil’s English a bright new polish. 
Stocktaking at the outset is particular- 
ly thorough. The seccnd half of this 
text is devoted to grammar. The 
volumes of the set are attractively 
illustrated. The explanations are rea- 
sonably clear and simple. These texts, 
lke most others publishe 1 nowadays, 
recognize the unfortunate fact that 
the English one learns in school is 
constantly crumblinz beneath the 
blows delivered outsi'e the clz:ssroom 
by acquaintances and, it may be, 
relatives. 

Junior ENGLIsH ONE, Two AND 
Tree, Holland, Bailey and others. 
American Book Company, New 
York. $1.72, $1.84 and $1.92. 


From Colony to 


World Power 

The development of the United 
States 2s suggested by the title From 
Colony to World Power, has been both 
rapid and prodigious. To select the 
salient features, to depict them clear'y, 
with due considcration to causes and 
effects is a large order. We sometimes 
marvel that so ne rly the same n°tion 
is seen emerging from so many differ- 
ent history books. 

The book in hand is evidently geare4 
to the needs of senior high schools. It 
is a revision, more chronological than 
the earlicr edition, and more up-to- 
date. 

The story unfolds in sufficient de- 
t-il not to seem skimped or s<etchy. 
The part about business and how it 
became big business through resort’ng 
successive'y to pools, truss, holding 
companies and merg rs is presented 
in c'ear and simple terms. The stu- 
dent learns how a corporation is fi- 
nanced and controlled, though the 
concept of “an artificial legal person 
endowed with continuors life” may 
prove a sticker. 
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The 800-odd pages are liberally ia- 
terspersed with pertinent pictures, 
maps and charts. Altogether it -ap- 
ears to be a careful, scholarly work, 
adapted to the capacities of the average 
or above average high school boy or 
girl, One may doubt whether the 
below average can get much of a grasp 
on histcry no matter how skillfully 
it is written down to their assum d 
leve's. 

From CoLtony to Worip Power, 

Wiliam A. Hamm. D. C. Heath 

and Company, Poston. $2.80 


Stories to Remember 

This is about three readers, intended 
for giades 4, 5 and 6 res, ectively. 
Wonder and Laughter, Dreaming and 
Daring and High Road to Glory are 
the titl.s, arranged in crescendo, as 
well as in order of ascending age levels. 
Each is a collection of short pieces 
drawn frcm many of the best writers 
fcr chidren. There has be.n a sharp- 
ening of skill in juvenile literature in 
recent years. Add to this the greater 
care exercised nowadays to discover 
what children really like ts read—and 
you have the possibility of children’s 
anthologies that ar® something special. 
The Stories to Remember series are 
much in this modern spirit—though 
Cipping into the past lest some of the 
tales that are timeless be slighted. 

The selections in each reader are 
grouped under topics, five or six to a 
book; these topics in evident pace with 
the interests of ten-to-twelve-year 
olds. If some teachers should happen 
to feel that the third took is less 
closely tuned to its audiences than the 
preceding two, the publishers prob- 
ab'y have their answers ready. In 
fact, the teachers’ manuals that 
accompany thee readers seem to have 
been worked out with great care so as 
to contain the answers to many an- 
ticipated qvestions. For one thing, 
they suggest special things to do to 
make each story and poem stand out 
in memory. Even the notes <bout 
authors as given in these manuals, are 
more human and lively than the run 
of the mill in such matters. 


WONDER AND I AUGHTER, [ REAMING 
AND Darinc, HicH Roap TO 
Gtory, Bennett, Dowse and Ed- 
monds. Silver Burdett Company, 
New York. $1.68, $1.72, $1.72. 
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Can We Teach Clear Thinking? 


Few will deny the desirability of clear thinking or 
that it should be taught if this is possible. 

Before us is an interesting brochure entitled Seven 
Rules of Clear Thinking. It is written by Roy C. 
Bryan, Principal of Western State High School in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. The author designed it as a 
text manual for a six weeks’ course within the social 
studies curriculum in high school. 

The seven rules are clearly stated. Each is import- 
ant. Each is illustrated with a variety of examples 
that are seemingly within the range of high school 
students, examples that ought to prove of interest 
and to help sharpen reasoning faculties. 

The rules are concerned with such matters as avoid- 
ing prejudice, veering away from false assumptions, 
demanding ample cross sections as evidence, shying 
at analogies, not grasping at some preceding event 
as the sure-enough cause of what followed—in short, 
the rules that any really mature person tries to ob- 
serve in arriving at conclusions. The author’s ex- 
amples are drawn from everyday situations in school 
and home and from quoted statements of politicians, 
lawmakers and other public men. 

The only danger we can foresee in such a course 
as this manual suggests is that youths aspiring to 
power may learn false and easy ways of misleading 
the ignorant. In honest hands, it should serve to 
reduce gullibility and to substitute sound mental 
processes for emotion-ridden guesswork. Surely the 
times in which we live do call for straight conclu- 
sions. The old notion that a course in abstract logic 
would accomplish what we need is out the window. 
Here appears to be a modern approach to a task 
that has defied centuries of educational effort. The 
thing deserves a trial. 


Librarian’s Angle 


If any public servants are less well off than the 
teachers, they are the librarians. The number of 
library workers in a given community is usually 
much smaller than the number of school workers. 
This means a smaller chance of exercising pressure 
for salary raises. According to the head librarian 


of one Massachusetts community, young women who 
might otherwise have become library assistants are 
now turning to the school profession because they 
believe the prospects are better. 

No doubt the citizens will waken one of these days 
to the fact that they have another crisis on their 
hands—a library crisis, 

The librarian of long and distinguished service who 
called attention to the growing difficulty of securing 
qualified help in the care and circulation of books, 
made this further observation: “When young people 
of my generation went into library work, their chief 
question was what they could do. Today the chief 
question is what they can get.” 

We learn from the same source that the preserva- 
tion of order and quiet in libraries has become more 
difficult of late. There is less respect for the insti- 
tution as patronage expands to include members of 
all social groups. High school teachers have wit- 
nessed the same phenomenon and have found it very 
hard to cope with. 

Does culture necessarily grow thinner as it spreads? 

Are the professions having to do with general 
enlightenment really drawing to their ranks a lot of 
individuals lacking the proper vision and spirit? 


Academic Fence Jumping 


When a teacher sets out to teach a given number 
of classes in certain assigned subjects, he may think 
he is going to do just that and nothing more. But 
he is practically sure to step over into subjects not 
assigned, subjects about which he may or may not 
be well informed. 

Since the average class likes nothing better than 
to lead the discussion away from the lesson at hand 
—and since such excursions are less formal and more 
likely to be taken with an open mind, a teacher's 
unpremeditated side remarks often make a deeper 
and more lasting impression than his prepared exposi- 
tion of the day’s lesson in his special paddock. 

No doubt some institutions and some overseeing 
boards succeed in shutting teachers off from this or 
that area of free deliberation. By and large, how- 
ever, a vast amount of fence jumping is indulged in 
by a multitude of teachers at all levels. 
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If Mark Hopkins on one end of a bench and a 
student on the other constituted a college, it was 
because Hopkins could venture far afield and re- 
turn safely to a wise and deep philosophy of life. 
What man or woman who has profited from an edu- 
cation does not recall with gratitude those teachers 
who got off the lesson to shed light on some other 
aspect of life? Such digressions, managed by a per- 
son of intellectual integrity and fine ideals, are edu- 
cational elements far too precious to be missed. 

It is important that fence jumping be not impeded 
or discouraged by educational authorities. Officials 
who hold that academic freedom applies only to the 
teacher’s own area of specialization—that he should 
mind his own business and stay out of other areas— 
would have their institutions producing graduates in 
grooves, not educated personalities but corrugated 
ones. 

If it occurs to any one that academic freedom is 
dangerous, we will not deny this. So are all other 
freedoms dangerous. 

A teacher who is wiser in his own conceits than 
otherwise can do irreparable damage in short order 
to the beliefs, aspirations, theories or correct under- 
standings of his students merely by a sneering pro- 
nouncement upon something he knows next to noth- 
ing about. 

It behooves those who do the selecting and hiring 
of teachers to look into their characters, their ways 
of regarding life, their interests and information. 
Too much depends upon the teacher’s side-thoughts 
and basic principles to make the choosing of teachers 
easy. 

Let more teachers be found who, in this world of 
narrower and narrower compartments, can compare 
and synthesize and integrate—teachers, that is, who 
can earn the title, “educators.” 


Understanding Is Not All 


The foremost imperative today is “Understand!” 
Parents and teachers are bidden to understand chil- 
dren. Different racial and religious groups are told 
to understand one another. Nations the world over 
are likewise enjoined to mutual understanding. 

But understanding the children or the neighbors 
at home and abroad is no magic formula for happi- 
ness or good will. The deeper we go into under- 
standing some persons who once were strangers to 
us, the more we may despise them. 

What is really meant by the understandists, if you 
will pardon the term, is: “Try to get the other fel- 
low’s point of view, so you may consider whether 
you would act as he does if you were in his place. 
If you still blame him for certain of his actions, 
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look for others of his actions that you can approve.” 

Maybe the saints are right and it all comes around 
to charity, a kindly spirit, love. Having this attitude, 
you look for good in everyone. You believe it is 
there, and eventually you find it. Or if it never 
makes its appearance, you keep on hoping and be- 
lieving it is there and will emerge some time, 

If certain individuals, groups or nations are so op- 
posed to the things you stand for that you must 
regard them as potential enemies, be on your guard 
constantly, but don’t call names or stir up more 
hatred, fear or suspicion than is necessary. Never 
tell a suspected character you can read him like a 
book. There are times when reading should be 
silent. 

It seems you must understand how to use under- 
standing. We might call this wisdom. 


Autocrats, Take Notice 

That N, E. A. pamphlet entitled McCook, Nebras- 
ka, fails to tell us whether Mr. Leonard Larson, once 
Superintendent of Schools in that city of 6500, has 
gained in wisdom from the mess he got himself into. 
For, as you probably know, he caused the dismissal 
of three or four first-rate teachers without warning, 
one spring day, and thus precipitated teacher resig- 
nations, a pupils’ strike, meetings of angry citizens, 
investigations, and about everything that a public 
official doesn’t like. 

Obviously the trouble with that superintendent 
was an exaggerated sense of his own authority. With 
this went, quite naturally, a diminished estimate of 
the importance of other human beings, such as 
teachers and such as school children, parents, citi- 
zens and the NEA’s roving Defense Commission. 

The McCook incident merely showed up what 
sometimes happens less conspicuously in other towns 
where school authorities are arrogant and narrow 
or act on whim and hearsay. Superintendent Larson 
was found not to have visited classrooms to acquaint 
himself with how his teachers taught. Instead, he 
depended on spies. 

McCook might have escaped its educational night- 
mare if its state had had a law assuring teachers of 
reasonable tenure, as more than half the states al- 
ready did have. 

When all is said and done about McCook, Ne- 
braska, let one important fact be included. The 
McCook case was exceptional. Few places in America 
descend to educational depths so deep. The more 
widespread peril is in those communities where a 
more cautious undermining of faculty standards and 
morale goes on, through putting politics ahead of 
pupils. 
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RE-EDUCATE AMERICANS FIRST 


ls THESE days we hear much 
about the responsibility which we 
as a nation must feel for “educa- 
ting” the people of certain other 
countries. We hear a great deal 
about “education for in ernational 
good will.” It might be interest- 
ing, however (though perhaps 
disillusioning for us), to know just 
what though’s are aroused in the 
minds of other peoples by Amer- 
ican pronouncements of that sort. 

We are on the whole a rather 
self-righteous people, fond of tell- 
ing other nations what they 
“ought” to do, which is of course 
our way of doing—or at least what 
we like to think that we do. A few 
years ago a much-uttered phrase in 
this coun’ry was to the effect that 
“Europe should set her own house 
in order.” But perhaps there are 
times when others might feel jus- 
tified in throwing that phrase 
back into our teeth. A university 
president said recently: “We have 
tried to teach the people of Eur- 
opean countries what democracy 
means. We should do well to 
begin at home.’” 

A few months ago a letter to the 
editor of a French newspaper, 
written by a Frenchman who 
appears unmistakably as a true 
friend of America, brought out 
very sadly the disappointment 
which many Europeans have felt 
over the behavior of our troops 
abroad. It shows how, within a 
year after the liberation of the 
occupied countries, we have 
largely spoiled the immense pres- 
tice which the valor of our armies 
had won for us among the peoples 
freed from the German yoke. Ad- 
mired for superb fighting on the 
field of bat'le, our soldiers are des- 
cribed as being otherwise insuff- 


erably illbred. 


-*Michigan Education Journal, Dec. 1946, 
p. 229. 


Having lived in daily contact 
with American troops, this French 
witness testifies that he found them 
fine comrades and that it was really 
a pleasure to work with them—so 
long as they did not criticize his 
country. Their expressions, how- 
ever, have not changed since 1918. 
“We are ‘damn dirty frogs,’ ‘dirty,’ 
‘inefficient;’ we do not know how 
to fights we always have to have 
America pull us out, we are com- 
plicated, backward and so on. 
They desp‘se us for our slowness, 
our manner of living, of seeing and 
understanding things and life. . . 
They are too young, and we seem 
to them to be fossils because we 
live for something else than speed, 
sport, dancing, girls, bars, and all 
that they call FUN. Yet I still 
think it is we who have the best of 
it, and who taste the finest joys of 
existence. 

“Above all the GI’s are over- 
grown children, rather naif, ego- 
tistic, terribly proud and boastful. 
They think that because they build 
things big and fast, they are above 
all other peoples, as if material 
superiority made them superior in 
everything. From a_ technical 
point of view, we have unlimited 
admiration for them. But in many 
cases, they totally lack what we 
call civilization, with all that it 
means in the way of delicacy and 
good breeding. .. We were dis- 
posed to take them to our hearts, 
and we do like them anyhow, with 
all their faults. If we had felt in- 
different toward them, we should 
not have been so much grieved by 
their scornful attitude, their lack 
of understanding or appreciation, 
and we should give them back in- 
solence, scorn for scorn. But we 
know that some among them are 
sincere and true friends. . .” 

Though not as a rule particular- 
ly emphasized, there has been 
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enough corroboration of such 
charges from American sources to 
dispel any suspicion of foreign 
prejudice. An American writer, 
dealing with the subject of 
damage claims paid by our gov- 
ernment for “GI deviltry,” cites 
examples which would be a dis- 
grace to any nation, even the 
supposedly least civilized. A 
sample of the milder czses is that 
of a group of American soldiers 
who pushed a man and his wife out 
of a car, then drove it off and 
wrecked it. Millions and millions 
of dollars have been paid to Eur- 
opean civilians, whose thousands 
of claims for damages have gen- 
erally been settled at a very cheap 
rate. No account is taken of “pain 
and suffering” caused to the vic- 
tims, even in the most flagrant 
cases of looting, rape, or homicide. 
In one instance in France where 
“seven American soldiers broke 
into a farmhouse, tied up the hus- 
band, and raped the wife and 
daughter before his eyes,” all that 
was allowed the victims of the out- 
rage was $40 for “actual doctors’ 
bills.” This reporter mentioned 
also the many claims not granted, 
and the fact the “the British, in- 
cidentally, pay 50 per cent. more 
per claim than we do.” 

A woman who had served as an 
Army nurse in England, North 
Africa, Sicily, Italy, and France, 
and “saw the GI at his best and at 
his worst,” kept a daily record of 
GI’s as to their virtues and faults, 
which she summarized in a Bal- 
ance Sheet." While she gives 
the American soldier credit for 
some very admirable qualities, 
these seem hard to reconcile with 
the utterly inconsistent lapses 


*Nathaniel Gordon, in The Saturday 
Evening Post for April 6, 1946. 

* Lucie Lee Kinsolving in Look for 
April 6, 1946. 
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against which they are “balanced.” 
When he becomes homesick, the 
GI is childish, “.he grip:ngest man 
on God’s green earth.” He is 
“hbumptious, rude, arrogant to all 
foreigners .... Narrow as a string, 
into‘erant to a degree, he passes 
judgment on surface conditions .. . 
On leave, he is the least discip- 
lined of all soldiers . . . Overseas, 
he does not differentiate between 
alady and a prostitute, and he puts 
the majority of fo:eign women in 
the latter class.” It is not a pretty 
picture to contemplate. 

Well-nigh unimpeachable, in 
matters having to do with the Far 
East, is testimony from Pearl 
Buck.‘ She has spoken very feel- 
ingly of how much we are hated 
now in these countries wh'ch here- 
tofore had never seen Americans 
except as mild miss‘o“aries busy 
with good works, or a few business 
men, living in the islands of great 
walled compounds. “Unfortunate- 
ly,” she remarks, “many of the 
people in these countries had 
heard of George Washing:on and 
Abraham Lincoln and others of 
our prize Americans. People in 
India and China and even in Japan 
know more about these great men 
of ours than we know about their 
great men. Somehow they have 
not been able to see the connection 
between our great good men and 
the behaviour of ozxr modern Am- 
icans. Americans looting and 
raping, Americans runn'ng down 
imocent people in crowded 
narrow Oriental streets, have been 
difficult for the Eastern peoples 
to understand. ‘They do not even 
look back to see how many they 
have killed,’ a quiet Chinese said 
to me in such bitterness the other 
day that my face burned with 
shame for us all. I take it from 
the magazines that s»mething like 
this has also gone on in Europe. 
The pile of letters daily growing 
higher on my desk keeps me well 
posted on Asia.” 

“So bedly have our men be- 
haved,” says Pearl Buck, “that it is 


*The New York Times Magazine, April 
28 1946, p. 11. 


indeed time for our teachers and 
professors to examiie our whole 
educational system a!resh and find 
out why it has produced such num- 
bers of ignorant, careless, childish 
men and women. The average 
Oriental expects something else 
even at 18—if not wisdom, at least 


‘some courtesy and human consid- 


eration of the people among whom 
one finds oneself.” 

Equally damaging testimony 
comes from an enlisted man in our 
own Army who served seven 
months in China:* “Probably no- 
where else did the GI feel quite 
the same contempt for the local 
population as he did in the CBI, 
and of all the peoples he despised, 
he hated the Chineze the most un- 
reasonably . . . My guess is that 
ninety per cent. of them failed to 
make the slighest effort to under- 
stand the Chinese or to try to see 
beneath the surface filth and squal- 
or. Twenty per cent of the battal- 
ion took delight, at one time or 
another, in throwing cobblestones 
at the townspeople, in forcing the 
farmers off the road with their 
trucks, or in deliberately running 
into and killing their horses, in 
throwing them off twenty-foot 
banks, and in a few instances, in 
the‘t and rape. These are he en- 
lightented preducts of Western 
civilization. . .” 

Although characterized in an 
editorial note as speaking 
“frankly” about “what h‘s country 
thinks of the Americans.” a 
young Swiss writer has expressed 
with remarkable charity and op- 
timism, on the whole, his judgment 
of our youth.’ In Switzerland, he 
said, they were “still hearing all 
the reports of GI misconduct in 
Europe, ... stories of drunkenness, 
looting, of black-market dealings, 
of their d'srespect for women 
wherever they have gone.” Since 
the war “barely touched” their 
country, he explained, the Swiss 


*Samuel B. Mayo, in letter to the Edi- 
tors of Harper’s Magazine, May 1946. 

°Ernest Fuegle, “A Swiss Looks at Our 
GI's,” This Week magazine, August 18, 
1946, p. 9. 
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were in better position than most 
of Europe to demand respect and 
good manners from their guests, 
but in the war-ravaged countries, 
“the GI thinks he can take a vaca- 
tion from his usual standards of 
behavior. He doesn’t feel at home. 
The people aren’t his kind of 
people. So what the hell!” This 
gentleman from Switzerland is 
surely fair-minded and generous in 
giving our boys credit for “many 
good qualities.” He finds, how- 
ever, that “they lack the backbone 
and maturity to be their true 
selves and stand up for their prin- 
ciples wherever they are. The 
mark of maturity in a free man is 
that he carries his sta>dards with 
him and lives up to them wher- 
ever he goes and whatever his 
surroundings. Let us hope that 
this kind of wisdom is something 
which will emerge as the boys, and 
their country, grow older.” 

What are we going to do about 
it? To that question, alas, there 
can be no short or simple answer. 
The very considerable number of 
Americans, peace-time civilians as 
well as soldiers, who have dis- 
graced our country by their 
conduct abroad did not “get that 
way” all at once. Their attitudes 
and behavior must result from 
rather deeply-rooted evils in our 
much-vaunted democrat’c civil- 
isation. It would appear that as 
a people we have a good deal to 
unlearn, and that is vastly more 
difficult than learning. The prob- 
lem is not going to be solved by 
“courses” cr adjust- 
ments of curricula in our public 
schools: it has to do with things 
of the spirit. However helpless we 
may feel about it, as teachers we 
can at least try to make our influ- 
ence count in the riht direction. 

It is not enough that our boys 
and girls should grow up as merely 
healthy, slightly literate creatures, 
not lacking in animal shrewdness 
but without much discriminating 
intelligence or genuine sympathy. 
“Well-adjusted” no doubt to social 
situations with average young 
Americans of their cwn age-group, 
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too many of them are woefully in- 
adequate anywhere else. Uninhib- 
ited extraverts, they are untroub- 
led by any slightest misgiving over 
their snap judgments, and they 
show an obvious childishness and 
lack of vie intérieure which will 
set them off in contrast to the 


youth of almost any other country 
in the world. 

As never before, it is important 
that our young people should learn 
humility, open-mindedness, re- 
spect for jothers’ points of view. 
The cultivation of such qualities is 
a task far more difficult than 
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creating machinery or supplying 
materials for “cultural exchange” 
with other peoples, but in the long 
run it is likely to be a much greater 
contribution to “international 
good-will.” 


WE TACKLED 


One of the major problems 
confronting educators today is that 
of the large number of students 
who enter high school without hav- 
ing mastered the fundamental 
reading skills. During the past 
eight years, we have been trying to 
solve this problem as it exists in 
our school. 

Fair Haven Junior High has 
students whose economic back- 
grounds range from very low to 
middle class. Last year’s 1215 en- 
trants included 686 children of 
American-born parentage and 529 
of foreign-born parentage. In 
view of the language background, 
it is not surprising that 30% of our 
incoming seventh grades from 1940 
to 1946 have been a year or more 
retarded in reading. Our retarded 
readers, then, have been too num- 
erous to be directly helped by a 
single reading specialist and we 
have tried to determine how one 
trained teacher can best attack the 
problem in cooperation with the 
English department. 

Before describing our program, 
I should like to state the beliefs on 
which it is based: 

1. We believe that a good read- 
ing program should be both de- 
velopmental and corrective, pro- 
viding for reading improvement 
for all students. The experts tell 
us that the reading abilities of even 


THE READING 


our best readers can be improved 
100%. The average and superior 
groups must not be overlooked, 
nor must a defeatist attitude be 
taken toward those with a low I. Q. 
Given command of the basic skills, 
we believe, even the slowest reader 
may be taught to get from the 
printed page any idea he is cap- 
able of understanding when he 
hears it expressed. 

2. All teachers should recognize 
reading instruction as a continu- 
ing process of teaching skills and 
developing wide reading interests. 
Each teacher should accept the re- 
sponsibility of starting the student 
at his own level and carrying him 
on to more mature skills as he is 
ready for them. 

3. Children must be given ma- 
terial suitable to their needs, 
difficult enough to provide a chal- 
lenge, simple enough to avoid 
frustation. The teacher who tries 
to use seventh grade material with 
a child who has not mastered 
fourth grade skills is beating her 
head against a stone wall, 

4. Progress in remedial cases 
depends on three things; expert 
diagnosis, success in getting the 
student’s cooperation and inspiring 
him with self-confidence, and gear- 
ing instruction to the individual’s 
needs and learning rate. 

5. The importance of growth 


PROBLEM 
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should be stressed and each stu- 
dent acquainted with his specific 
weaknesses. 

6. Ability to read depends on 
ability to think, for “reading is 
thinking with the author.” There- 
fore, exercises in creative thinking 
should be an integral part of the 
reading program. 

7. Use of the library should be 
stimulated and wide reading en- 
couraged. 

Acting on these beliefs, we have 
tried to provide a developmental 
program within the regular Eng- 
lish classroom and a_ remedial 
program to give special attention 
to those whose achievement is in- 
consistent with their potentialities. 
My job as reading coordinator is to 
do what I can to further the entire 
program. 

Our plan dates back to 1938. At 
that time, I was assigned to the 
slowest seventh grade of a junior 
high school, for English and social 
studies. I expected the class to be 
slow, but their scores on Gray’s 
Oral Reading Paragraphs—(rang- 
ing from four with Grade I ability 
to one on the Grade VI level)— 
were somewhat of a shock. 

Armed only with determination 
and a year’s experience teaching 
reading in a country school, I led 
the attack. The regular English 
and social studies matter was aban- 
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doned in favor of reading and 
language improvement, correlated 
whenever possible with social stud- 
ies, As I lsok back, I realize that 
my efforts were clumsy. However, 
the students made both academic 
and social gains, becoming an out- 
standing group in school citizen- 
ship. 

This experience may encourage 
those of you who hesitate to attack 
a sim‘lar problem because of lack 
of spe-ial trainin’. Get the train- 
ing if you can, but don’t wait if 
your class needs help sooner. Re- 
member that remedial teaching is 
basically good teaching plus a 
ceriain amount of emphasis to 
solve the problem at hand. And 
this problem is so big and trained 
specialists so few that the class- 
ro:m teacher must face the issue 
if many of our present casualties 
are to be salvaged. 

It was the progress and apprecia- 
tion of the group of students I have 
mentioned that aroused interest in 
expanding our program. In 1939, 
our first special classes were or- 
ganized. Half my school day was 
scheduled for special instruction 
for the reading casualties of 
grades 7, 8, and 9, selected through 
entrance test records, cumulative 
records and teacher referral. Res- 
ults were encouraging, but the 
smal] number reached left me feel- 
ing my work was just a drop in the 
bucket. Selection by teacher re- 
ferral also proved unsatisfactory. 

In 1940-1941, we concentrated 
on the 7th grade to see what could 
be accomplished with slower divi- 
sions in regular classroom groups. 
I gave instructions to such homo- 
geneous divisions three periods a 
week. In the latter year, the Eng- 
lish and social studies teacher took 
over two of the six groups. 

Our next step was to work for a 
program that would provide in- 
struction for abler students whose 
treading achievement was inconsis- 
tent with their capacity, as well as 
for the slowest readers. My 1942- 
1943 assignment was to improve 
the reading program in general. 
The diagnostic part of the work in- 


cluded a reading survey of grades 
7, 8 and 9 on the basis of tests given 
in a city-wide program; the Gates 
Survey Grades 3-10 in 1942 and the 
lowa Every Pupil Test in 1943 in 
September and in June to measure 
growth; informal oral tests of 
seventh and eight graders to dis- 
cover mechanical difficulties and 
locate superior oral readers;. 
Gray’s and Durell’s oral tests 
where more complete an:lysis was 
requized; location of students 
whose retardation was iaconsistent 
with capacity; study of capacities 
of seriously retarded students for 
causal factors; telobinocular tests 
to screen out those who should be 
referred to eye speciil’sts; and 
preparation of reading data cards 
showing test data, specific oral 
difficulties etc. for each incoming 
student. New materials at <1l read- 
ing levels were evaluated, available 
material scheduled on the basis of 
group needs and interests, and 
fresh material improvised where 
necessary. Special inst:uction was 
given to 154 of the abler retarded 
eighth and ninth grade students, 
and to motivate reading interest, 
all divisions were scheduled for 
classes at the neighborhood public 
library and cumulative records of 
independent reading inaugurated. 

The major drawbacks to the pro- 
gram of these two years were that 
the progress of the slow groups 
suffered by contrast with the years 
when they had special instruction 
and that we were unable to reach 
a sufficient number of less obvious 
failures. 

In 1944, we attempted to give 
these less obvious failures instruc- 
tion in groups of approximately 30. 
Results were very satisfactory, but 
so much of the instructor’s time 
was consumed that our diagnostic 


Groups of 17-to-39 Average 30 
SUMMARY OF GAINS MADE THROUGH 
GROUP INSTRUCTION GIVEN FROM 
SEPT. 1940 TO JUNE 1946 
1940- 41- 42- 43- 44- 45- 
41 42 43 44 45 46 


21-25 11 11 8 13 8 19 67 10% 
16 - 20 31 3111 #1615 18 122 19% 
8-15 67 6214 3118 45 237 36% 
1-7 27 26 8 16 8 31 116 18% 


Noneapparent 7 8 4 14 2 23 58 9% 
Number 


Instructed 146 142 48 106 60 152 654 
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and testing programs and remedial 
instruction of the seriously retar- 
ded were somewhat neglected, — 

In 1946, we decided to train 
other English teachers to work 
with the most seriously retarded 
groups by having the reading in- 
structor meet with the slowest 
seventh and eighth grade classes 
weekly to diagnose difficulties and 
make suggestions. The classroom 
teacher assumed responsibility for 
carrying out suggested procedures. 
This proved a helpful method of 
teacher--training. 

Our program will not be wholly 
satisfactory until it can be com- 
pletely coordinated, with every 
teacher trained to develop the 
reading skills necessary for her 
subject. We have plans for weekly 
reading discussions next year in 
which teachers will participate 
and we hope that as a result of 
these meetings further reading 
gains will be made. 

As a whole our experiments have 
convinced us of the following: 

1. Careful diagnosis is such an 
important part of the success of a 
reading program that it is folly to 
attempt a program without making 
ample provision for it. 

2. Individual and small group 
instruction is, of course, the most 
effective means of getting zesults 
with retarded readers. In some 
cases it is essential. 

3. The large numbers needing 
instruction make it impractical to 
hope to solve the entire problem 
by such means. 

4. Instruction of many retarded 
readers can be effective in regular 
classes if it is geared to the specific 
needs and lea ning rate of the in- 
dividuals. 

5. Remedial instruction should 
be daily to be most effective. 

Our goal for each Fair Haven 
student in the words of a former 
principal is to take him as “God 
made him and the last teacher left 
him” and send him on a more com- 
petent reader. We find none so 
expert that no further progress is 
attempted, none so deficient that 
some progress cannot be made. 
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MYTH OR MEMORY ? 


‘| ue MYTHS of nearly all cul- 
tures are woven around the 
exploits of superhuman personal- 
ilies whose capacities transcended 
natural laws. The gods were 
known by different names in 
Greece, Rome, Central Europe, 
Asia and the Americas of the 
Indians, but were endowed with 
like abilities; there were those who 
could fly, others who became in- 
visible at will and s:me who were 
able to move from place to place 
instantly, All were capable, in 
greater or lesser degree, of direct- 
ing the forces of nature toward 
accomplishment cf their own pur- 
poses. 

The legends of all thes> lands 
maintained the same _ general 
pattern. The gods were involved 
in a series of adventure: climaxed 
by war among themselves. In this 
final struggle all their tremendous 
powers were emp'oyed against 
each other for their mutual and 
complete destruction. The thun- 
derbolts of Jupiter, Zeus, Thor, 
Wodir or I:zama, accordivg to the 
race of the story-teller, hammered 
into nothingness the home of the 
gods. The heroes were no more, 
and with them van'shed their 
supernatural powers. Only hu- 
mans, sibject to nature’s laws, 
remzined to tell and retell the 
saga of those glorious beings. 

The usual explanation of the 
fact that many widely-s-attered 
peoples have possessed legends 
which are basically the same is 
that there is a desire innate in man 
to overcome certain natural laws. 
Everywhere and always man has 
resented being chained by gravity 
to the ground, and since he him- 
self was not able to fly be invented, 
or dreamed of, a race of beings who 
possessed that power; because he 
had often considered the advan- 
tages of becoming invisible he 
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imagined those who could be un- 
seen at their own pleasure; and 
because he was weak and inade- 
quate to contest or control fire, 
flood and lightning he pe: pled his 
mind with the all-powerful ones 
who, though like himself in 
appearance, could nevertheless 
accomplish all that he longed to do 
but was incapable of achieving. 

However it may well be that 
these myths did not spring al- 
together from man’s dreams of 
what he would like to have achie- 
ved had he possessed the power. 
It may be well that the old legends 
represent not man’s hop¢s for his 
future but actual memor:es of his 
past—fragmentary recollections of 
accomplishment of his ancestors in 
a now-forgotten age. They may be 
a record, distorted as to details but 
by no means wholly inaccurate, of 
events that took place in a civil- 
ization which flourished, and per- 
ished, long before our own. 

Apollo drives his gleaming 
chariot across Grecian skies, and in 
India Vishnu and Indra I’kewise 
ride the heavens. If an ancient 
scientific age had produced the 
aeroplane, and some tremendous 
eatzclysm had blotted out that 
civilization, memor:es would still 
have existed «mong survivors, and 
tales would have been told by the 
cld pe> ple who rememb=>red. Man, 
struggling slowly upward azain in 
a world in which scientific know- 
ledge had been blacked out, 
would doubt that mere humans 
cou'd have accompl'shed such a 
feat; he would attribute the power 
to fly only to the “inv ncible deities 
who ride upon the r diant summit 
of the clouds as upon a well-bal- 
anced steed.” 

The story of man’s achievements 
in radio would also be too wonder- 
ful to be believed. Eventually the 
only remnant of the truth about 


broadcasting would be sich tales 
as of the Central American Indian 
Itzamna, speaking invisible from 
the clouds, or cf the Greek Orphe- 
us, whose lute could be heard all 
over the world. 

If that forgotten age had pos- 
sessed moving pictures, with 
identical films being shown at the 
same time in many communities, 
an explanation would be in order 
for legends such as that of Mer- 
cury, who travelled with so great 
speed as to appear in various 
places a’m-st simultaneously; the 
Walt Disneys of that day would 
linger in men’s minds as Loki or 
the American Indian Manitou who 
could make voices appear to issue 
from the mouths of beasts. 

Those hearing such tales, al- 
thorgh descendants of mn and 
women accustomed to _ planes, 
radio, and movies, had _ never 
known or seen people capable of 
performing such feats, and there- 
fore decided that th:se men and 
women had not been men and 
women at all, but a race superior 
to man—a race of god:. 

Let us suppose an ancient civil- 
ization to have been evol-ed to a 
point! approximating cur own. Let 
us suppose, too, that its technolog- 
ical advances had so far outdis- 
anced its humanitarian progress 
as to have brought about its des- 
truction through its own scientific 
explorations. What would have 
been the story of that civ lization, 
as told generations later by des 
cendants of the survivors, living in 
forest or cave, hunting their game 
with axe and bow, p rhaps tilling 
the soil with plows of wood? They 
would not have spoken of a great 
war between nations, wiping out 
the civilization which humans had 
gradually achieved by centuries of 
work and thought. They would 
not have tcld of devices of destruc- 
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ti n laying waste towns and cities 
and slaying all living things in and 
near them. They would not have 
talked of blockbusters, rockets, and 
atomic bombs. They would have 
told the story as we have it in the 
ancient legends, of a war between 


the gods, of superhuman beings 
turn’ng against one another their 
supernatural powers, blasting each 
other by hurling mountains and 
lightning-bolts—unt'] there were 
no more gods and only helpless 
humans  rem-ined, impotent 
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against the forces of nature, able 
only to remember vaguely, and to 
relate in myth and legend, the 
unbelievable achievements of those 
radiant personages of the past. 


LAUNCHING VISUAL EDUCATION 


RUTH C. TRUEWORTHY 
Chairman, Visual Education Committee 
Bath, Maine 


SEVERAL years ago a group of 
elementary teachers became inter- 
ested in starting a visual education 
program for the Bath, Maine 
school system, Knowledge of the 
extensive and successful use of the 
film strip projector and other vis- 
ual aids used in training the armed 
forces and the need for the pupils 
to be able to share experiences 
which they would otherwise not 
have were responsible for the wish 
to organize the program. 

First a study was made of the 
different types of visual aids. Com- 
panies dealing in projectors were 
contacted. Salesmen came to ex- 
plain and demonstrate. 

Publicity was given the project 
by inviting other teachers, school 
board and Parent and Teacher As- 
sociation members and interested 
citizens to these demonstrations. 
The school superintendent was 
convinced of the need and value 
of such a program. Accounts of 
these meetings were sent to the 
local newspaper and aroused in- 
terest interest in the project. 

After careful investigation of 
the types of equipment available 
and consideration of the types 
from which the most benefit could 
be brought to the greatest number 
of classrooms, it was decided to 
buy a film strip projector and an 
Opaque projector with slide attach- 
ments for each of the larger ele- 
mentary buildings. Screens also 
were purchased. The sound movie 
projector was not considered at 


this time because of lack of funds. 

As the School Department, in 
its budget, had made no provision 
for a visual program, it was neces- 
sary to raise money to buy equip- 
ment. The several Parent and 
Teacher Associations sponsored a 
number of affairs to assist. Civic 
clubs helped. The schools were 
conducting paper drives at this 
time, and the pupils voted to use 
the money derived from the sale 
of papers for that purpose. 

After the projectors and screens 
were paid for, there was a consid- 
erable sum left to be used in start- 
ing a film library and for other 
needs of the project. 

With the purchase of this visual 
equipment, it was necessary to 
arouse teacher interest and to pro- 
vide correct knowledge of its ef- 
fective use. To do this, an exten- 
sion course in “Audio-Visual Aids” 
was arranged. 

As a result of the course in au- 
dio-visual education, several inter- 
esting projects have been started. 
The faculty of one building has 
made a valuable collection of pic- 
tures, charts, maps and models. 
This collection has been cata- 
logued and filed in such manner 
as to make it useful to any teacher. 
In some grades the pupils have 
made good slides and picture strips 
for use with the opaque projector. 
Primary teachers have done fine 
work in teaching science and read- 
ing lessons by the use of slides 
which were prepared by them- 


selves. The English classes in the 
eighth grades have done some 
work in sound recordings. One 
teacher is at Boston University 
taking a radio course. The film 
library has been catalogued and 
each teacher provided with a com- 
plete list of films and a brief de- 
scription as to length, subject mat- 
ter, and grade level of all films. 

Bath’s visual education program 
is carried on by a teachers’ com- 
mittee composed of a chairman 
and two faculty members from 
each building who represent dif- 
ferent grade levels. There is no 
special visual education director. 
A seventh grade teacher acts as 
coordinator, The films are kept 
in her classroom and circulated 
from there. Pupils help her with 
this work. The committee, with 
the help of other teachers, pre- 
views and selects film strips. To 
date, this system has worked well, 
but as the program grows it will 
need a teacher who can devote 
more time to this work than is 
now the case. 

Bath’s audio-visual program is 
expanding It now has a small 
but good library of teaching films 
which is being enlarged as suitable 
films are produced. Recordings 
for use with literature and social 
studies have been bought. Plans 
are made for the purchase of two 
sound movie projectors. (The 
high school already has one of 
these. ) 


Interest in the project has 
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grown, The equipment has be- 
come popular with both teachers 
and pupils. Since its start, the 


visual education program has been 
carried on by donated funds. This 
year, convinced of its value, the 
School Department has included 
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it in the school curriculum and has 
provided funds for its continuance 
and expansion. 


ORIENTING THE SOPHOMORES 


| TOO many high schools the 
period of orientation of the in- 
coming class is lengthy with the 
result that much time is lost and 
the student’s development is less 
advanced at the end of the school 
year than it should be. Not until 
the student is fully aware of the 
opportunities offered to him for 
social as well as physical and in- 
tellectual developmen. and begins 
to avail himself of them does he 
get full value out of his school life. 
Very often it is not until the end of 
his sophomore year that the stu- 
dent finds his place in the school. 

The period of orientation should 
be so scheduled that the student at 
the end of the first month feels 
himself at home there. This can 
be done with the aid of the upper 
classman. For this work, out- 
standing seniors or juniors who 
command the respect of their 
schoolmates should be chosen be- 
fore the close of school in June. 
They should be organized and 
trained for the tasks they are going 
to assume. 

The first day of school two mem- 
bers of this orientation squad will 
visit each sophomore homeroom. 
With them they will carry a large 
map of the school, and from this 
they will explain the layout of the 
building. They will then pass out 
to the sophomores mimeographed 
sheets, on which is a small copy of 
the map together with a list of the 
teachers and the rooms in which 
they will teach. At this time it 
may be wise to have them discuss 
also locker-room procedure. 

Next will come two upper class- 
men, who will explain established 
lunch room procedure. These 
students will have previously selec- 
ted a supervisory force for the 


lunch room, one supervisor in 
charge of each table. They will 
now choose an assista™t s-pervisor 
for each table from the sopho- 
mores. It is well for the pupils to 
begin in their first year to accept 
school responsibility. The next 
day the senior representatives will 
acquaint the sophomores with gen- 
eral rules of the school. On 
another day they talk about the 
use of the school library or about 
conduct in tthe gymnasium. 

The same method may be fol- 
lowed in acquainting the sopho- 
mores with the extracurricular ac- 
tivities of the school. For 
example, two or three weeks after 
the opening of school, it would be 
a good idea to have the business 
manager and some of the editors 
of the school magazine visit the 
sophomore rooms. The business 
manager will talk about such 
matters as the cost of the magazine, 
the dates of publication, and the 
importance of financial support. 
He may want to talk also about 
the securing of advertisements for 
the magazine. The editors will en- 
courage the students to write for 
the magazine, telling them of the 
kinds of material needed and giv- 
ing helpf 1 suggest’ons about writ- 
ing. They may want to read 
samples of the kind of material 
that will be accepted by the var- 
ious departments. 

Representatives of the football 
team and the cheerleaders will use 
similar methods to persuade the 
sophomores to attend the games 
and take part in the cheering. 
The cheer leaders may want to 
teach them the school cheers and 
the school song in their home- 
rooms. They can stimulate in- 
terest among the sophomores by 
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appointing one of them a cheer 
leader. 

As the season for each school 
activity comes around, it will be 
presented in similar fashion to the 
new students. In doing this as 
many of the outstanding seniors as 
feasible will be drawn upon s0 
that the sophomores may become 
better acquainted with the upper 
classmen. To further such ac- 
quaintance the orientation squad 
will invite the sophomores to call 
on them when they need help. If, 
for example, a sophomore would 
like to join the Writing Club and 
notifies a senior representative 
accordingly, the senior will escort 
him to the meeting and introduce 
him to the other members of the 
club. 

At the end of the first marking 
period a tutoring club may be es- 
tablished for the benefit of those 


sophomores who are failing im 


certain subjects. Seniors who are 
on the honor roll will be invited 
to offer their services for a study 
period once a week to help the 
sophomores. 

The incoming students look up 
to the seniors and imitate them. 
Their admiration should be cap- 
italized for their benefit. In this 
orientation program they are 
brought into contact with the 
seniors of high scholarship and 
high personal qualities, and so the 
models are a worthy ones for 
imitation. As a result of this pro- 
gram, the sophomores soon acquire 
new friends, new interests, and a 
new enthusiasm for scholarship 
and school life in general. At the 
same time the seniors who help in 
this work of orientation find the 
service they perform a developing 
experience. 
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THE QUESTION OF A FREE PRESS 


SoMETHING has been happen- 
ing in the world of the American 
press in recent months which may 
or may not have been seeped out 
of that box called “journalism” 
into that box called “teaching” or 
“education.” This “something” is 
the controversy over the report of 
the Commission on the Freedom of 
the Press, which has re-opened a 
basic question in American life: 
What is wrong with the press and 
what can be done to improve it? 

The Commission which drew up 
the document was organized in 
1943. Henry H. Luce of Time, 
Inc., suggested the project to Rob- 
ert Maynard Hutchins, then 
president of the University of 
Chicago. Dr. Hutchins agreed to 
undertake the task and selected 
the members of the Commission. 
Time, Inc, granted $200,000 and 
the Encyclopedia Britannica gave 
$15,000 for the inquiry. The 
money was disbursed through the 
university. Dr. Hutchins says that 
none of these institutions has had 
any control over the Commission’s 
work. 

The personnel of the Commis- 
ion has been badly misrepresented 
by some writers. For example, 
Newspaperman, a monthly paper 
of journalism, in its April, 1947, 
issue laments that there were not 
even one or two “distinguished and 
practical” men on the Commission. 
Yet the membership included such 
outstanding Americans as William 
E. Hocking, Archibald MacLeish, 
Beardsley Ruml, Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Sr., George N. Shuster, and 
Lechariah Chafee, Jr., with Dr. 
Hutchins as chairman. A number 
of noted foreign advisers and staff 
experts in newspaper, magazine, 
radio or motion uicture work were 
also consulted. In full session or 
in committee the Commission 


heard testimony from 58 persons 
connected with the press. The 
staff recorded interviews with 
more than 225 members of the in- 
dustries, government and private 
agencies connected with the press. 
Neither of these latter groups is 
named in the general report, 
although mzny are mentioned in 
the subsidiary reports. 

Seventeen two or three-day 
meetings were held by the Com- 
mission, which studied 176 docu- 
ments prepared by its members or 
the staff. Dr. Hutchins says some- 
thing in the foreword which re- 
veals the most serious fundamental 
error in the group’s work. On this 
it has been sharply, and it seems 
to me, justly, critiicized. “The 
Commission,” he writes, “did not 
conduct elaborate research. It 
sought facts to fill out gaps in its 
information or to answer questions 
which aros. in the course of its 
discussion.” 

Dean M. Lyle Spencer of the 
School of Journalism at Syracuse 
Univeisity probably summarized 
very well the general reaction to 
this, when he told Editor and Pub- 
lisher, “The report probably will 
not be recorded in history as one 
of the great examples of scholarly 
research of the present century.” 

But, despite this, what about the 
Commissions purpose? What was 
the $215,000 question it was asked 
to settle? Mr. Luce had suggested 
to Dr. Hutchins that he make “an 
inquiry into the present state and 
future praspects of the freedom of 
the press.” The $215,000 question, 
is as phrased by the report, “Is 
freedom of the press in danger?” 

The result was a 133-page book 
containing the general report, 
issued last March, and six auxiliary 
volumes, several of them much 
larger than the central report. 
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Here, again, the Commission’s 
work usually has been misunder- 
stood. Its report is not in one 
book but in seven. 

The 133-page volume called 
A Free and Responsible Press, the 
general report, is one that has 
gotten so much attention on the 
air and in print. But to it must be 
added one by Llewellyn White 
called The American Radio, one 
by Ruth Inglis entitled Freedom of 
the Movies, and an earlier book by 
Mr. White and Robert D. Leigh, 
director of the staff, on interna- 
tional freedom of communication. 
In addition, Dr, Chafee has pre- 
pared another volume on the 
government and mass communica- 
tion. Dr. Hocking has worked 
on a section, dealing with freedom 
of the press. Milton D. Stewart, 
also a staff member, has written an 
analysis of the way the press cov- 
ered the U. N. Conference in San 
Francisco. 

When most of the critics as well 
as an amazingly large number of 
the Commission’s friends have 
overlooked these already pub- 
lished, substantial volumes and 
those scheduled, it is not surpris- 
ing to hear remarks like “With 
$215,000 anyone could have turned 
out a little 133-page report.” 

Now the important matter, 
however, is this: just what did 
the Commission find out about 
mass communications? (The word 
“press,” somewhat confusingly, is 
used as a synonym for “mass com- 
munication,” meaning newspapers, 
radio, motion pictures, magazines, 
and books.) 

It concluded that the answer to 
its motivating question, “Is the 
freedom of the press in danger?” 
is “Yes.” And it gives three 
reasons: 

“First, the importance of the 
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press to the people has greatly in- 
creased with the development of 
the press as an instrument of mass 
communication. At the same time 
the development of the press as an 
instrument of mass communication 
has greatly decreased the propor- 
tion of the people who can express 
their opinions and ideas through 
the press. 

“Second, the few who are able 
to use the machinery of the press 
as an instrument of mass commun- 
ication have not provided a service 
adequate to the needs of the 
society. 

“Third, those who direct the 
machinery of the press have en- 
gaged from time to time in 
practices which the society con- 
demns and which, if continued, it 
will inevitably underiake t» regu- 
late or control.” 

It is not possible to go into detail 
here about the material or evi- 
dence on which it bases these three 
answers. Some of the evidence 
seems to me to be incontrover- 
tible; some of it inconclusive. 

The section of the report that 
must be given most consideration 
in such an article as this, possibly, 
is that entitled “What Can Be 
Done.” It would be a naive tea- 
cher, stupid student, or bonehead 
average citizen who would insist 
that the press—especially if this is 
to include all media of commun- 
ication is perfect and beyond 
criticism. Whether we agree or 
not with every aspect of every 
charge of the whole report, we can 
study the remedy advanced. What 
can be done is offered in the form 
of 13 recommendations, which fall 
into three categories. They are 
almost dangerously shortened in 
summary here: 

To the government the Com- 
mission recommends: 

“1, . that the constitutional 
guarantees of the freedom of the 
press be recognized as including 
the radio and motion pictures. 

“2. . that the government facili- 
tate new ventures in the commun- 
ications industry, that it foster the 
introduction of new techniques, 


that it maintain competition 
among large units through the 
antitrust laws, but that those laws 
be sparingly used to break up such 
units, and that, where concentra- 
tion it necessary in communica- 
tions, the government endeavor to 
see to it that the public gets the 
benefit of such concentration. 

“3... . As an alternative to the 
present remedy of libel, legislation 
by which the injured party might 
obtain a retraction or a testament 
of the facts by the offender or an 
opportunity to reply. 

“4. ... the repeal of legislation 
prohibiting expression: in favor 
of revolutionary changes in our 
institutions where there is no clear 
and present danger that violence 
will result from the expression. 

“5... . that the government 
through the media of mass com- 
munication, inform the public of 
the facts with respect to its policies 
and of the purposes underlying 
those policies and that, to the ex- 
tent that private agencies of mass 
communication are unable or un- 
willing to supply such media to the 
government, the government itself 
may employ media of its own. . .” 

For the press the Commission 
also has five recommendations: 

“1.... that the agencies of mass 
communication accept the respon- 
sibilities of common carriers of 
information and discussion. 

“2.... that the agencies . . . as- 
sume the responsibility of financ- 
ing new, experimental ac’ ivities 
in their fields. 

“3... . that the members of the 
press engage in vigorous mutual 
criticism. 

“4. ... that the press use every 
means that can be devised to in- 
crease the competence, indepen- 
dence, and effectiveness of its 
own staff. 

“5. ... that the radio industry 
take contro] of its programs and 
that it treat advertising as it is 
treated by the best newspapers.” 

And for us — the public, — the 
Commission has its final recom- 
mendations: 

. that non-profit institu- 
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tions help supply the variety, 
quantity, and quality of the press 
service required by the American 
people. 

“2..., the creation of academic. 
professional centers of advanced 
study, research, and publication in 
the field of commun‘cation. We 
recommend further that existing 
schools of journalism exploit the 
total resources of their universities 
to the end that their students may 
obtain the broadest and most 
liberal training. 

“3. ... the establishment of a 
new and independent agency to ap- 
praise and report annually upon 
the performance of the press.” 

This is a big order, but since | 
am writing, for members of a 
professional group not in journal- 
ism, it might be well to examine 
only those suggestions or ree- 
ommendations offered to us all in 
the category into which we all fall: 
as the public. 

What, then, about the first pro- 
posal for the public: “. . that non- 
profit institutions help supply the 
variety, quantity, and quality of 
press service required by the 
people?” What docs this mean? 
To the Commission it means that 
educational institutions have the 
obligation to use the instruments 
employed by the agencies of mass 
communication. The radio, motion 
picture, and television, for exam- 
ple, are powerful means of 
molding opinion and should not 
be left exclusively to agencies en- 
gaged in the pursuit of profit. The 
Commission is not criticizing 
profit-making ins‘ itutions but sim- 
ply indicating that there are some 
activities in which profit-making 
institutions cannot be expected to 
engage because they cannot 
afford to. 

Carrying this out specifically 
means establishing chains of FM 
broadcasting stations and setting 
up documentary film libraries, for 
example. The work of a radio 
workshop like those at the Univ- 
ersity of Wisconsin, Northwestern, 
and Syracuse is still a more specific 
instance. 
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The second recommendation has 
upset many a journalism teacher’s 
calm consideration of the report. 
The Commission’s interpretation 
of it is this briefly: 

That educational institutions 
have not adequately recognized 
the field of communications, that 
there is a need for centers of in- 
vestigation, graduate study, and 
critical publication. 

“Preparation for work in the 
press,” the report says, “seems to 
us to require the best possible 
general education. It is important 
that students who enter schools of 
journal’sm should not be deprived 
of liberal education because 
they ... want to work on the press. 
Few schools of journalism can 
develop liberal curriculum 
within their own faculties. It is 
therefore imperative that they 
associate themselves as closely as 
possible with other depariments 
and schools of their universities.” 


This paragraph enrages jour- 
nalism teachers, as well it should. 
A glance at the curriculum of any 
school of journalism (or a depart- 
ment in any major university or 
college) will reveal that the 
Commissioners are not aware that 
only about 25 per cent of the study 
in these divisions is in journalism 
and that the remainder is in sub- 
jects like history, psychology, 
English, foreign language, govern- 
ment, economics, and sociology. 


When it comes to being centers 
of investigation, graduate study, 
and critical publication, the 
schools are open to a.tack. Their 
investigation has been superficial, 
their graduate study thin, and 
their critical publication almost 
nil. 

The third and last recommenda- 
tiion for public action— the es- 
tablishment of “a new and 
independent agency to appraise 
and report annually upon the per- 
formance of the press’”—is inten- 
ded to offset what the Commission 
thinks an unsatisfactory outlet for 
public reaction to the press: press- 
ure groups. Such an agency should 


be independent of both govern- 
ment and press, should be financed 
by gifts, and have 10-year trial. It 
would have at least 10 jobs to do, 
says the Commission, all calculated 
to insure greater freedom of the 
press for the public. 


Here, maybe, is the birth of a 
sort of Consumer’s Union or Con- 
sumers Research of the press. 
Something of the sort existed be- 
fore the war in the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis. 

Such an agency might have the 
additional value of concentrating 
the criticisms of the press, acting 
as a clearing house for them, and 
testing them. It could eliminate 
the carelessness in research exhibi- 
ted sometimes by both the 
Commission and its opponents of 
all sorts, those who say it is too 
extreme and those who say it is not 
extreme enough. 


As members of the public, if we 
like this idea, we might give it 
support. We might think about 
ways to set up such an agency. We 
might look about us to see if there 
is any considerable group in other 
areas. If we believe in the power 
of education in this atomic age, it 
would seem wise for trained pro- 
fessional people to examine ways 
to make education more effective 
than it is. 


Freedom of the press, then, is 
the $215,000 question. Actually, 
of course, it is a much more ex- 
pensive question than that. Be- 
fore we know the answer, how to 


achieve it more fully and to pro- ° 


tect it, we have to spend far 
more, Possibly it cannot be 
achieved and protected by spend- 
ing money on Commissions. 

There is good reason to think, as 
Dr. Hocking puts it, that “A free 
press is not a passing goal of 
human society; it is a necessary 
goal.” And, as he says, also, 
“Freedom of speech and press is 
close to the central meaning of all 
liberty. Where men cannot freely 


convey their thoughts to one 
another, no other liberty is 
secure.” 


TWO NEW BOOKS 
FOR YOUR 
CHEMISTRY CLASSES 


Chemistry 
for Our Times 


By Weaver and Foster 


This new basic high school text em- 
phasizes chemistry for everyday life 
and for the consumer, offering a com- 
plete section on Chemistry and Human 
Problems. It presents latest develop- 
ments, including results of recent in- 
dustrial research and work on atomic 
energy. All course of study require- 
ments are fully met. Strong motiva- 
tion is provided by introductory ma- 
terial and by an unusual imterest-topics 
sequence. The approach throughout 
is from the near and known to the 
new and more remote. 


Laboratory 
Introduction 
to Chemistry 


By Elbert C. Weaver 


A new laboratory manual, for use 
with Chemistry for Our Times, but 
usable with any standard high school 
chemistry. Presents 95 experiments 
and 51 workbook exercises dealing 
with fundamental principles, organ- 
ized in progressive difficulty sequence. 
Experiments are brief and concise, 
adapted to short laboratory periods. 
Following each experiment are brief, 
searching questions that help the stu- 
dent to summarize its chief points. 
Effective illustrations. 
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Jusr before and during the war, 
we heard a great deal about Latin 
America and Pan Americanism. 
The Good Neighbor Policy came 
into vogue, and interest between 
the various countries developed as 
never before. For the first time 
some of our people realized that 
these lands south of the Rio Gran- 
de contained something more than 
Indians, peons, and natural re- 
sources only beginning to be de- 
veloped. Greater economic coop- 
eration was advocated. Some of 
us smiled because we knew that 
any kind of lasting economic un- 
derstanding must be undergirded 
by an educational and cultural pro- 
gram—the prerequisite to any real 
rapprochement. Our Southern 
neighbors helped us in the war 
by sending us much needed raw 
materials (which were sold to us 
at pre-war prices), granting us air 
bases, and giving us their moral 
support, As their faith in us began 
to grow, a greater interest in our 
way of life, our products, our lan- 
guage, literature, and music and 
general educational procedures 
was manifest. At the same time, 
on the part of some, there was an 
undercurrent of fear of our pro- 
cedure after the close of the war. 

Unfortunately, facts seem to at 
least partly justify this uneasiness. 
Last summer in Central America, 
I learned from various sources that 
our products were preferred, but 
because of the red tape and delays 
involved, it was becoming ex- 
tremely difficult to get much 
needed products. 

From time to time from various 
parts of the hemisphere we hear 
that Britain or another land has 
been reluctantly given large orders. 
(Britain was busy in Latin-Amer- 
ica months before V-E Day tying 
up trade treaties). The impres- 


sion in many lands South of the 
Rio Grande is that the United 
States has turned her back upon 
them. And yet there is infinitely 
more money in this part of the 
world than across the Atlantic to 
buy our products. Some of our 
southern neighbors are beginning 
to question our so-called Good 
Neighborliness and ask whether 
our oft declared friendly policy 
was one which functioned only 
in time of need—our need. 

In Cleveland recently (March 
15, 1947) Ralph Hancock, Editor 
in Chief of the Latin Division 
of the Encyclopedia Americana, 
expressed the belief that our fu- 
ture depends on South America. 
He stated that only a small per- 
centage of our business and diplo- 
matic representatives south of the 
border speak Spanish, while in 
Costa Rica he found a German 
group which speaks not only the 
Spanish commonly understood 
throughout Spanish America, but 
the special type used in that re- 
gion. This would almost indicate 
that we had learned little from 
our recent experiences. We are 
seemingly the only important 
country in the world which per- 
sists in being provincial in deal- 


_ ings with other lands. All through 


South America I found our people 
isolating themselves from the na- 
tives and even after years of resi- 
dence making no effort to speak 
the language of those countries. 
In one country I was told that our 
own people were our worst enemies 
because of this policy of isolation, 
arrogance, and indifference. 
Those who are the representa- 
tives of France, Germany, Britain 
and Russia have been and are too 
far-seeing to minimize the impor- 
tance of knowing the language, 
history, culture, and customs of 
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GOOD NEIGHBOR FRICTIONS 


LUCILLE MERCER 
Baldwin-Wallace College 
Berea, Ohio 


these lands. Our enemies there 
today, both Fascist and Commun- 
ist, have gained power as a direct 
result of utilizing these factors. 
From a number of these countries 
in recent months I have heard the 
statement that the Russian Em- 
bassies are overstaffed and over- 
worked. It appears that Russia 
is employing the tactics of the 
Nazis to spread her propaganda, 
to make friends, and to misinter- 
pret our every act. 

The Atlantic Monthly stated the 
following: 

“The fact is that, by failing to 
get together with our Hemisphere 
neighbors on a post-war program 
for economic adjustment in the 
same way in which, between 1939 
and 1942, we got together with 
them on a defense policy against 
the Axis, we have exposed our- 
selves to an unscrupulous, damag- 
ing Communist propaganda, and 
are now suffering the consequen- 
ces.” 

Another danger which has been 
too much minimized according to 
Ray Josephs, veteran South Amer- 
ican correspondent, is the “steady 
growth of German-backed totali- 
tarianism and militarism.” * What 
many Latin Americans cannot un- 
derstand is how we could fight a 
war to bolster democracy over- 
seas and do little or nothing to 
help in our own hemisphere. 

Peron, Argentina’s dictator, was 
trained by German instructors in 
the National Military Academy 
and then sent to Germany to 
learn more first-hand. He marched 
into Paris with Hitler. The good 
points of his program such as rais- 
ing the standard of living and the 
huge building program are coun- 


terbalanced by the military dicta- 


* Cf. May issue of ‘“’47 Magazine of the 
Year, “Latin America at, the Crossroads.” 
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torship and his absolute control 
of education (curriculum, teach- 
ers, and all). Through the use of 
food as a political weapon and the 
vacillating policies of Washington, 
Peron is gradually gaining power 
over various nations. Unless we 
right-about face at once, we will 
have lost much of what we built 
up during recent years when the 
Americas exhibited a greater unity 
and cooperation than any other 
section of the globe to date. 
When are we going to realize 
that if we. ever win the peace, we 
must work as persistently and in- 
telligently in time of peace as dur- 
ing war. If our country fails to 
give democratic help and leader- 
ship either Fascism or Commun- 
ism may control these lands. Only 
education from the grades through 
the university can produce a more 
effective democracy at home, erad- 


icate present errors and misunder- 
standings. Are we ready to meet 
the challenge? This means re-ed- 
ucating some adults. 

I heard recently of a woman’s 
club in Ohio which invited some 
South American girls from one of 
our colleges to speak. These girls 
came from aristocratic old fam- 
ilies of means and education. Im- 
agine the reaction of these young 
women when at the close of the 
program they were escorted to the 
kitchen to have their refreshments. 
This condescension towards Latin 
Americans comes from ignorance 
and prejudice and can never win 
us friends or admiration. It creates 
the impression that we are the 
nouveaux-riches who possess the 
power of wealth but lack the re- 
finement of real culture. 

There are some encouraging as- 
pects however. In some of these 
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lands our Cultural Institutes are 
making a valuable contribution— 
one which should be enlarged and 
also adopted by all those who re- 
present us in any capacity. 

The exchange of teachers and 
students is another important step 
in the right direction. This is one 
of the most lasting ways in which 
to build better understandg. 


The recent visit of President 


Truman to Mexico and the return 
visit of President Aleman to this 
country should result in better co- 
operation and friendship between 
our respective lands. It is one of 
the encouraging signs of our times. 
It should help to dispel some of 
the distrust in other countries. 
That Latin America will assume 
a much more important position 
in the future no thinking person 
questions. With almost unlimited 
natural resources, with room for 
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millions of immigrants, with in- 
dustrialization, with efforts to 
raise the standard of living of the 
masses and enforce compulsory 
education (through literacy cam- 
paig s and improvement of educa- 
ticnal facilities and methods), 
with plans for a great public 


building and highway program, 
with a growing social conscious- 
ness, and with a cultural contribu- 
tion which is becoming increas- 
ingly important in literature, art, 
and music, Latin America will 
grow in importance in world 
affairs. Will the coming years 
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witness a greater union and sol- 
idarity in this hemisphere? In 
our preoccupation with Europe's 
problems, may we not fail to build 
that Inter-American unity which 
is so essential for a better to- 
morrow! 


CLASSROOM CONTROL—WHICH KIND? 


E VEN as my fingers fly over the 
keys of this typewriter, somewhere, 
and in some manner, other hands 
are also putting th’s same idea 
about class control on paper. Yet, 
something wi hin me urges me to 
add my humble point of view with 
the hope that you who are teach- 
ers, or about to be teachers, may 
glean from this writing at least 
one idea or suggestion that will 
show you a different and easier 
path through the unending daily 
task of teaching. 

First of all, what do you as a 
teacher want and expect in the way 
of discipline from your class? Do 
you want the sort of discipline that 
produces a complete and deathlike 
silence the moment you step 
through the door; where the shy 
students gaze blankly at their 
books, or the wall, and bolder ones, 
who gave the signal, “Cheese it! 
Here comes the old bat again!”, 
stare sullenly about? 

Or, do you want the type of class 
that scarcely knows you are there? 
I’m thinking now of the bo'sterous 
group which finds it hard to settle 
down at the beginning of t*e per- 
iod, constantly interrupts during 


the period, and is usually half out 


the door before the last five min- 
utes have come to a close. And of 
course we mention at this point 
the approximately five students, in 
a class of sixty, who have no in- 
terest at all in the subject being 
taught, and have no objections or 
inhibitions toward creating any 
sort of disturbance which will 


provide themselves and _ their 
classmates with a hear.y roar of 
laughter. And oh, so much more 
appreciated if the teacher can be 
made to disp!ay the negative emo- 
tions of confusion, distress or 
anger. 

Yes, as a teacher it is easily 
possible for you to have either of 
the type of classes I have just men- 
tioned, But, ask yourself. Is a 
sulky, sullen class the best receiv- 
er of what you have ‘o offer in the 
way of instruction? You have 
discipline, yes. But at what cost? 
To initiate and maintain this sort 
of discipline, wasn’: it necessary to 
employ the weapon of fear: fear 
of being held after school, fear of 
the principal's office, fear of notes 
being sent home, and fear of pos- 
sible expulsion? Is t!.is the sort 
of emotion that lends itself best to 
teaching? Or cou'd it be possible 
that you might find yourself dread- 
ing each approaching day with a 
feeling of intense d's‘ike for your 
class, your work, and _ your 
surroundings? 

On the oher hond, the con- 
stantly chattering, tittering, gigg- 
ling class has little respect for the 
teacher, and consequently prob- 
ably considers whatever that 
person has to offer is of little im- 
portance and interest. Ti is group 
has one main objective: that of 
making the hour delightfully 
social with the least possible in- 
terference from the individual 
supposed to be directing. 

Could there be anyone among 
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those reading this who hasn’t, at 
one time or another, heard this re- 
mark? “Oh, yes! Mr. Blaa is 
nice, but we never learn anything 
from him. Watta mad house that 
period is!” Is this said of your 
classroom? 

“All right,” you say. “You seem 
to know all the answers. What's 
your idea of obtaining perfection 
in the modern classroom, taking 
into consideration as many as poss- 
ible of the problems likely to 
arise?” 

Naturally my first impulse is to 
give you in reply the old trite say- 
ing about there bcing no such 
thing as perfection, Obviously 
that would get us nowhere, and 
might even defeat the purp2se in 
writing this art’cle. Therefore let 
me point out those factors which I 
consider most important for us, as 
teachers, to consider in obtaining 
the most desirable sort of class- 
room discipline. 

Up to this point I have men- 
tioned two opposite extremes of 
teacher-class relationship. I as 
sume that you, as I certainly do, 
want a certain, happy in-between, 
and even after you ‘hink you have 
reached that goal, will never allow 
yourself to become smugly satis- 
fied, but will strive ever towards, 
‘perfecting perfection, if such a 
thing is possible. 

The ideal class, speaking from 
the viewpoint of discipline, and for 
that matter, from all points of 
view, is the group of students that 
has a friendly, cordial feeling, tem- 
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pered by respect, for the teacher 
and what he has to say. It should 
be a body united with a common 
purpose, that of learning. With 
few exceptions ( and the fewer, the 
better) the class should listen in- 
tently while the teacher talks, and 
then vigorously, but in an orderly 
way express its questions and views 
when the period is open to dis- 
cuss_on. 

And how do we obtain this 
supposedly ideal condition? Nat- 
urally that depends on the teacher, 
since we assume the class to be as 
most classes are: made up of the 
various types of normal school 
children, allowing for some slight 
differences in potentialities and 
capabilities. Have we as teachers 
taken stock of ourselves lately? 
How well do we know ourselves? 
Our outstanding qualities? Our 
weak points? Our dispositions? 
Are our daily associations plea- 
sant? Do we find ourselves gener- 
ally in a happy frame of mind, 
with things happening as we would 
[ke them to? Are we able to meet 
new situations and adjust them 
wihout becoming confounded or 
confused? 

These and other similar ques- 
tions may help point out a smooth- 
er path to the road of class control. 
Without a fairly go d amount of 
knowledge of oneself there is the 
danger of blundering through each 
day in a hit and miss manner, 
and if we feel insecure in our 
knowledge of the ‘I’ person, we 
should spend a little more time in 
asking ourselves, ‘why,’ we react 
to such and such, or, ’why,’ this 
causes us to be upset or disturbed. 
If we are honest with ourselves 
well find, that the fault lies 
99/44% within ourselves. Under- 
stand'ng of any sort, aids in, or 
completely el‘minates, most un- 
desirable emotions. 

Assuming thet you are well 
aware of your strong points, do 
you use them to their best ad- 
vantages? If you are en excellent 
and interesting talker and your 
students listen as though every 
word were a ‘pearl,’ do you arrange 


your class time so that your in- 
struction t-kes up most of the 
class peri d, and leaves only a few 
minutes for review and d'scussion? 
Or peihaps you suffer from a lack 
of fluency, and find it necessary to 
punctuate your lecture with a num- 
ber of questions which serve the 
dual purpose of giving you time 
to reorganiz> your material and 
stimulate the class to additional 
interest through exere se of its own 
vocal cords. 

And what sort of disposition 
do you have generally? Do you 
regard yourself as being usually 
pleasant? ‘Lhis I believe to be of 
special importan-e, because what 
person is there that likes to be 
even in the vague vicinity of an- 
other’s unpleasantness? Woe to 
the teacher and the students that 
find themselves bound within the 
walls of a classroom where un- 
pleasantress, unfriendliness, and 
pettiness predominate. Contrast 
this atmosphere to that created by 
a teacher with a genial, happy, in- 
trested way about him. Aren't 
students, under the influence of 
this latter m-od, much more easily 
controlled and guided? 

And yet, let the teacher know 
himself, let him have just the right 
disposition, and all the positive 
values that go to make up a good 
teacher, ard still he will have to 
deal with a certain few, ‘rugged 
individualis’s.’ Granted that there 
is no one solution to the prob- 
lem, here are a few suggestions 
that may be of service. 

Of primary importance is this 
first suggestion. NEVER lose your 
temper, regardless of what the 
offenders say or do. It seems to 
me that someone once said, ‘Lose 
your temper, and you l3se all,’ and 
I see reason to believe this. One 
outburst of cnger in the classroom 
usually necessitates an ever in- 
creasing series of such outbreaks, 
resulting eventually in the loss of 
self rezpect and the respect of the 
students, and is generally only a 
temporary remedy. 

When fzced with an individual 
offender, attempt to settle the 
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matter as quietly as possible and 
with as few words as possible. If 
he persists, it may be necessary to 
send him from the room to the 
office, where at the end of the per- 
ied you will be able to ‘talk over’ 
the matter with him, and attempt 


to reach the cause of the trouble to 
prevent its recurrence. Strange as 
it may seem, the student occasion- 
ally is in the right. 

If these separate ‘uprisings’ are 
handled with fairness, firmness 
and in an impartial manner, and 
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you strive constantly to understand 
yourself and your studen's, the 
major ty of your discipline prob- 
lems should disappear. If not, 
don’t blame the class, but look 
to yourself. You're the teacher. 


THiS COLLEGE 


| ue improvement of courses so 
that they better serve the needs of 
individual students and supply the 
training required of persons in 
business to the end of improving 
business operations, is probably 
the outstanding development in 
the field of business education 
during the two years since the end 
of World War II. 

These results, however, are in- 
tangible. More easily discernible 
are the definite programs under- 
taken by the schools of business. 
As examples of these programs 
-being developed by schools of 
business throughout the country, 
let me cite the programs developed 
by the Evening and Extension 
Division of the City College School 
of Business of New York. 

The most extensive of the pro- 
grams, designed especially to 
meet the needs of veterans and 
others who are in search of train- 
ing to equip themselves for busi- 
ness responsibilities, is an Inten- 
sive Business Training Program. 
This is a non-degree program con-- 
sisting of 450 hours of work lead- 
ing to a Certificate of Achieve- 
ment in a chosen field. Instruction 
is confined to six fields in which 
job opportunities are available, 
and in which it is practical to 
achieve results in a 15-week pro- 
gram of full-time study of 30 weeks 
of part-time evening study. 

The practical, job-tested courses 
included in the Intensive Business 
Training Program are designed for 
all men and women who wish to 
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assume their full responsibilities 
in business as quickly as possible. 
Provision is made for getting first- 
hand information in practically all 
the class room activities, or by 
frequent visits to business houses. 

One of the six fields included in 
the Program is Retail Store Man- 
agement, a complete, comprehen- 
sive courre designed to equip men 
and women to open and manage a 
moderate sized retail store. Atten- 
tion is paid to the needs of indiv- 
duals planning to manage stores in 
such lines as food, hardware, radio, 
electrical appliance, women’s spec- 
ialty shops, and men’s furnishing 
stores. 

Management, Manufacturing 
and Other Businesses is designed 
especially for those who plan to 
operate a manufacturing establish- 
ment or wholesale business. Stu- 
dents are guided by practical busi- 
ness specialists in following 
through every step in initiating a 
business, developing it, and manag- 
ing it as a going concern. 

The program of Foreign Trade 
represents a thorough tra ning pro- 
viding the student with unusual 
work-experience under the skilled 
guidance of outstanding foreign 
trade experts. Emphasis ‘hrough- 
out the course is placed on the 
practical aspects of particular jobs, 
such as preparation of all docu- 
ments needed in foreign trade, A 
comprehensive study undertaken 
in cooperation with represen atives 
in the field of foreign trade early 
in 1945 meant that with the end of 
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ROBERT A. LOVE 
City College School of Business 
New York City 


hostiliiies we were ready with the 
complete offering of 20 courses in 
this field. 

The Advertising Course provides 
the student with an opportunity to 
obtain a thorough grounding in all 
essentials of advertising including 
copy, layout, production, media, 
agency procedures and _ practical 
marketing. A second portion of 
this course is devoted to equiping 
the student with sufficient skill and 
experience in one particular area 
to meet the occupational require- 
ments of that job. 

Sales Training is an unusually 
intensive course in selling designed 
to enable a student to step into a 
job and perform it effectively in 
short order. Train‘ng is built 
around a great amount of student 
participation in learning and prac- 
ticing sound selling procedures and 
techniques. The instructional 
staff is composed of sales special- 
ists with long-established reputa- 
tions. 

Thorough training in the Retail 
Credit Practice class is supplemen- 
ted in this field by a period of 
actual work-experience in the field 
under the supervision of instruc- 
tors and credit managers. 

The programs for these courses 
were worked out in conjunction 
with business, with definite spon- 
sorships by such organizations a8 
the Sales Executives Club of New 
York. Instructors are business 
men, and the students are given an 
opportunity to work closely with 
business sponsors. 
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THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD 
ARITHMETICS 
Enlarged Edition by Patton and Young 


These splendid arithmetics have become widely popular be- 
cause of their effective teaching method, their correct grada- 
tion, and their many other appealing features. Now there 
has been added extensive additional drill material, in a special 
“Work for Improvement” section in each book, Grades 3 
through 8. Copyrighted in 1947. 


And don’t forget HOW MANY? HOW MUCH? for Grade 1, 
and LET’S FIND OUT for Grade 2. 


THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD GENERAL 
MATHEMATICS, by Patton and Young 


Junior High School textbooks, laying a firm foundation in 
arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, plane trigonometry, and 
other appropriate mathematics courses. Exceptionally teachable 
and attractive. Books I, II, and III for Grades 7, 8, and 9. 
Copyrighted in 1947. 


Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 


thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 


Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the : 

skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


New York Chicago 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Atlanta Dallas 


The second program showing 
the cooperation possible between 
education and business in improv- 
ing business operations is in plan- 
ning special programs for indus- 
tries, placing emphasis on special 
courses adapted to the needs of a 
specifi_d industry. 

In this area, we worked out a 
course in Food Store Management 
in cooperation wit. wholesalers, 
manufac_ureres, credit men, retail 
associatio s, and trade journal 
editors, and it is given under the 
sponsorship « f leading trade assoc- 
iations in the Food-Dairy Group of 
New York to persons operating 
their own food stores. 

This is a short, concentrated 
course dezling with the practical 
methods of food store manage- 
ment. Each topic studied in the 
course is of vital importance to the 
merchant because the ideas and 
methods developed can help him 
deal with the prob’ems he faces 
day af er day. The course teaches 


the food merchant or the one who 
wants to get into busines:, how to 
use his capital wisely and effici- 
ently, how to plan and budget his 
operations for profitayle bus‘ness 
promotion, selling, baying and 
merchandising. The cours: deals 
in actual practices which con- 
tribute to smooth and economical 
store operation. The instructors 
are practical food men who know 
the grocery business and are espe- 
cially qualified to give the course 
under the educational s ipervision 
of the college. 

Sponsored by the New York 
Lumber Trade Association and the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association in -operat'on with the 
National Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion, a new pr°gram of instruction 
for persons in the lumber industry 
has recently been opened to help 
relieve the lack of trained person- 
nel in the lumber and bvilding 
materials industry, and to increase 
the effectiveness of present em- 


ployees in that industry. Execu- 
tives from the lumber and building 
materials industry themselves train 
students through the “learn by 
doing” technique. 

Programs for employees in a 
par icular business or govern- 
mental agency are the third way of 
improving business operations. 

In this area, a special course in 
Public Housing has recently at- 
tracted several hundred students 
to Evening Session classes. In this 
course, members of the Adminis- 
trative staff of the New York City 
Housing Authority are participa- 
ting in a series of lectures covering 
such topics as housing conditions 
and statistics, legislative back- 
ground of public housing, renting 
and tenant selection, tenant man- 
agement and related problems, 
maintenance and community ac- 
tivities and services, site manage- 
ment, temporary hous:ng, and 
comparison of public and private 
housing. 
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Under a policy which permits 
giving courses to any particular 
group of people, it has proved 
desirable to provide courses to em- 
ployes in a particular business or 
office. Thus, accountancy courses 
are given to successive groups in 
the Internal Revenre Department, 
and management courses have 
been provided to persons on the 
executive level in a business. In 
one large paint manufacturing 
company eight sections were given 
successively, starting with the 
presidents, and going on down to 
depariment heads. 

Business firms carr,ing on their 
own training programs serd s‘u- 
dents in for especially designed 
courses in the Even'ng Sessions. 
The college has thus trained over 
2,000 perzons as a prt of a pro- 
gram in which we cooperated with 
the veter:ns training prozram in 
one large establishment. 

Means of cooperation with in- 
dustry mark the fourth develop- 
ment in the field of business 
education since the war. 


One type of cooperation with in- 
dustry is the use b; collezes of 
fac'lities supplied by business. 
Outstanding examp! s of this are 
the studios and other facilities 
supplied by radio stations for use 
of college classes. 

The business extension prog-am 
of the City College is purs-ed on 
the theory that there is a function 
to be performed out ile of class- 
rooms as well as in regular class 
ins ruction. At present t>ere is 
anenrollven cf 12,000 students in 
the Evening ard Extension Div- 
ision of the City College School 


OCCUPATIONS 
TEXT — NOTEBOOKS 


By 
R. Floyd Cromwell and M. D. Parmenter 


YOU AND YOUR FUTURE 
EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS 
SUCCESS IN THE WORLD OF WORK 


These three units may be used effectively for 
group work in id in dary school 


SINGLE COPY $.45 10 OR MORE $.36 each 
TEACHERS MANUAL $.10 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
522 Fifth Ave. New York 18, N. Y. 


of Business, not counting the atten- 
dance at conference and instruc- 
tion not involving a complete 
course, and there is unmistakable 
evidence that the marked increas- 
in enrollment has come about 
largely because of the adjustment 
in course content, changes in ed- 
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ucational methods, use of instruct- 
ors who understand and have had 
experience with the materials in 
which their adult students are in- 
terested, and the grouping of 
students so that ins:ruction can be 
aimed at the needs of the individ- 
ual student. 


THE PARTS OF SPEECH 


It’s said that pumpkins do not talk, 
That turnips, too, are tacit; 

That carrots, though they have their 

points, 

Still lack an oral facet. 

And yet, in spite of all of this, 
And to my consternation, 

Last night I found a garden group 
In lively conversation. 


“[’m just a noun,” the pumpkin said, 
Resplendent on a platter; 

“A noun’s a person, place, or thing, 
And I’m, of course, the latter. 

And though I’m quite conventional, 
In grammar I’m not proper, 

Or else I’d be a proper noun 
Like Squire Hiram Gropper.” 


” 


“And I’m a noun,” the carrot piped, 
“But I do double duty; 
My color is an adjective 
Describing things of beauty. 
A carrot tam, a carrot wrap, 
A carrot scarf or sweater— 
An adjective describes a noun, 
And sometimes makes it better.” 


“And all of us,” the turnip said, 
Revealing satisfaction, 
“Just grow and grow, and grow’s a 
verb, 
A word denoting action. 
And how, and when, and where we 
grow, 
An adverb tells precisely— 
An adverb modifies a verb 
And does it rather nicely. 


“But adverbs have their other jobs; 
They change their roles in places 
By modifying adjectives, 
And adverbs, too, in cases. 
The adjective is modified 
In GEORGE IS VERY SICKLY; 
And here the adverb’s modified, 
In JOE WORKS VERY 
QUICKLY.” 


“And then, of course,’ 
said, 
“We have the preposition, 
Relating noun or pronoun to 
A word in close position. 


the pumpkin 


~ Let’s take the sentence, COME WITH 


ME; 
Here with’s a preposition 
Relating pronoun me to come 
And causing smooth transition.” 


“And don’t forget,” the turnip said, 
“The word whose happy function 
Is joining words or groups of words— 
It’s known as the conjunction. 

In JOHN AND JANE WERE WED 

TODAY 
The and’s a gay connector 
That ties the blushing Jane to John 
As well as any rector.” 


“And now,” the pumpkin blurted out, 
“If no one has objection, 

“Let’s meet the word that stands alone, 
The valiant interjection. 

The interjection is a word 
Expressing inner feeling— 

Such words as AH! and OH! and 

GEE! 

Are surely quite revealing.” 


“Let’s not forget the pronouns, pals,” 
The stringy carrot pleaded, 
“Those words that take the place of 
nouns 
When substitutes are needed. 
Such words as YOU and SHE and HE 
Are truly very handy 
To break the repetitiousness 
Of JOE and FLO and ANDY.” 


And then the pumpkin turned to me 
And said, without a stammer, 
“It must seem strange to you, my 
friend, 
To hear us talk of grammar. 
And if we’ve caused you puzzlement 
We humbly beg your pardon— 
We grew in Amherst, Mass., you see, 
Near Noah Webster’s garden.” 
—John Barton Townes 
Granby, Mass. 
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I May Right 


WILLIAM C. McGINNIS 


Two men went into the house of 
worship to pray. One was a rich 
man, possessed of much wealth, 
and was a big taxpayer. The other 
was ateacher. The rich man lifted 
up his eyes and prayed, “Lord I 
thank Thee that I am able to con- 
tribute to the support of worthy 
causes and through my taxes to 
support the public schools and to 
pay the salary of this teacher, And 
I rejoice that unlike this poor tea- 
cher I am looked up to in the 
community.” 

The teacher bowed his head and 
prayed, “Lord, be merciful to me, 
a sinner, for I have failed. I was 
this rich man’s teacher. 

Then these two men, the rich 
man and the teacher, went out into 
the community. The rich man was 
indeed a power in his city. He was 
president of the State Chamber of 
Commerce and an important mem- 
ber of the Taxpayers’ Association. 
Through his influence both the 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
Taxpayers’ As:ociation went on 
record as opposing further in- 
creases in appropriations for the 
public schools. 

The State Chamb-r of Com- 
merce hired an expert research 
man to establish proof of the an- 
swers to these two ques ions: 

1. Do the public schools cost 
too much? 

2. Are the public schools doing 
a good job wih the money they 
own receive? 

The Chzmber had already pro- 
vided the answer to the questions. 
And mirabile dictu the expert 
“proved” that the preconceived 
answers were correct. 

A close analysis of the report of 
the expert’s study which the 
Chamber unselfishly publicized 
because of its great interest in the 
public good showed <everal things. 
First, the greatest emphasis was 


placed on the cos! of education. 
The next thing in order of impor- 
tance wes the taxpayer. Little or 
no consideration was given to the 
future welfare of the state and 
nation. 

In view of the purpose of the in- 
vestigation and rep rt it was 
necessary ‘o find the shortcomings 
of the public schools and to cite 
them. Any school man or woman 
knows that the schools fall short 
of 100 per cent efficiency. The 
schools do not ac:omopl'sh all 
their purposes. There is some 
wasted effort and there is some 


wasted money in the administra- 
tion of the public schools. These 
same statements would apply to 
many individuals and enterprises. 
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Not many things accomplished by 
man are perfect. 

In the days that followed, the 
teacher took stock of himself and 
of his work and of his purpose. 
He decided that to be looked up to 
in the community is not inconsis- 
tent with the purpose in his life 
work bet is something that is 
necessary for the accomplishment 
of that purpose. And the teacher 
rededicated himself to service to 
his pupils. He decided that he 
would speak up anywhere at any 
time in defense of the schools when 
they are attacked; that he would 
strive to make them better; and 
that he would do something to 
help to overcome the defeatist 
attitude frequently expressed by 
teachers themselves that, “Teach- 
ers are fools. If they were not 
they wouldn't be teachers.” 

Any similarity between char- 
acters or organizations mentioned 
in this article and any living per- 
sons or organization is coincid- 
ental. 


Formula for an 


arithmetic workbook... 


1 A concrete basis for understanding of the 


number concepts 


A complete sequential course organized for 


ease of learning 


lowing a systematic plan of distribution 


2 
3 Ample practice in computational skills fol- 
4 


Varied meaningful practice culminating in 


restatement of key rules and generalizations 


WORKBOOKS in 


ARITHMETIC 


By JoHN R. CLARK AND OTHERS 


For use with any series of textbooks, grades 3 - 8 
My First and My Second Number Books for grades 1 - 2. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUuDSON 5, 
New York 


2126 AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16 
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LET HIM SPLIT EM 


Horace S. Haptock, Head 
of the English Department at 
Spudlee University, is deeply con- 
cerned and worried over the way 
his sixteen-year-old son, Harold, 
persists in splitting infinitives. 
One can understand how a con- 
scientious English Professor, and a 
father in the bargain, would feei 
about such ungrammatical conduct 
on the part of his offspring. 

The Professor who is aging too 
rapidly anyway, graying about the 
temples, with a bare spot atop 
his learned head, should not have 
this additional care and worry. 
Highly nervous and agitated he 
called on me one evening recently 
to ask my advice. A few days be- 
fore he came to call he had 
received a note from Harold’s high 
school teacher, Miss Fanny Frill- 
erton, and this seemed to break 
the Professor’s back, if one may 
be permitted to borrow the 
camel’s last one, trite as it is. 
In his high-pitched voice, and 
with an air of parental concern, 
he read me her note. 

Dear Dr. Hadlock: 

It grieves me—even as I know 
it must you—to report that your 
son, Harold, will persist in 
splitting infinitives in his themes. 
This is all the harder to under- 
stand, since he is the son of a 
Professor who enjoys a national 
reputation as a master of the 
English language. I will not 
draw the painful parallel about 
ministers’ sons who so often are 
a bit wild, but Harold does not 
reflect credit on either you or 
his teacher in this matter of 
persistent infinitive splitting. As 
h’s teacher I am at the end of my 
wits, and must appeal to you for 
help and cooperation. Thanking 
you, I am 

. Most sincerely, 
Fanny Frillerton 


GEORGE W. LYON 


“There,” said he in an appeal- 
ing tone, “there is the situation, 
and a painful one, too, that reflects 
on my reputation. You have been 
my friend for years, and I ask you 
what can I do.” 

Not having an infinitive-split- 
ting son of my own, I was at some 
loss how to advise Dr. Hadlock. 
“You know, Doctor,’ I said, “this 
is a day and age of champions in 
different fields, heroes in war, 
winners of races, champions in the 
ring and in athletics of all sorts, so 
a boy naturally feels that he 
should win distinction in one way 
or another. Doctor, what do you 
and I remember best about the 
youth Abraham Lincoln?” 

“Why, I suppose it was his 
ability as a rail-splitter.” 

“Exactly, Doctor! If there was 
ever a better rail-splitter than 
young Lincoln, the history books 
do not record him.’ 

“ But ...”, objected Prof. Had- 
lock just as I interrupted him. 

“No ‘buts’ about it, Doc., your 
boy has the distinction of being 
the best, goldarned infinitive-sp- 
litter in Homeridge H. S. Should 
he later become famous or our 
President, he might be remem- 
bered for this very thing, his 
infinit:ve- splitting. Personally, I 
rather a boy of mine split infini- 
tives than atoms. The atom 
splitters are likely to do much 
more harm and havoc in the 
world.” 


“You may be right, at that,” re- 
joined Dr. Hadlock. 


“Right! surely I am right. Now 
that there are no rails a boy can 
split a few infinitives.” 

“I guess he'll split ‘em anyway,” 
replied the good Doctor a little 
more reconciled, as he shook hands 
and said, “Good night.” 
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WANT to spare yourself hours of unnec- 
essary work on assignments, activities 
and tests? Try using Winston Work- 
Books—they fulfill objectives of both 
novice and experienced teachers. 


PHILADELPHIA—September 17, 160th 
anniversary of the signing of the Con- 
stitution—will be the starting point of 
the 8-car, red-white-and-blue “Freedom 
Train” carrying precious documents of 
American history to all sections of the 
U.S. The new Winston book, Ficutine 
For FrEeEpom, provides permanent ref- 
erence to these documents. Watch for 
the “Freedom Train” in your state; 
take your pupils to visit it; buy Fieut- 
1NG For FreeEpom for your school. 
PPO 


ANTICIPATION is everything—almost! 
75% of the enjoyment in a luscious ap- 
ple emanates from biting into it, claims 
a noted psychologist. 

ADVENTURES IN READING is a series of 
three books for triple-fold use—(1) as 
basic readers in grades 7-8-9 to follow 
Easy GrowTH IN READING or any series 
of basal readers; (2) as supplementary 
readers; and (3) as anthologies of classic 
and modern reading. 

PPP 
NEW edition—1947 copyright —of 
ARITHMETICWEUsE by Leo J. Brueckner, 
University of Minnesota and Foster E. 
Grossnickle, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, is now available. 

LOW PRICES—Cooperating with the 
President’s effort to prevent inflation, 
price of Toe Winston Dictionary FOR 
ScHoo.s has been considerably reduced. 

ADVERTISING is a great American cus- 
tom. Last year, $3,116,600,000, close to 
2% of the national income, was used 
for it. aw 


GEOGRAPHY—have you been waiting 
for entirely new texts? Our NEIGHBORS . 
Series by J. Russell Smith and Frank E. 
Sorenson is your answer. Books for 
Grade $ and Grade 4 are off press. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 . 
CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 
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OF EDUCATION IN ACTION 


Teachers Draft 
"Bill of Rights” 

Oxrorp, Oxnto.—Teachers who 
participated in the National Confer- 
ence for the Improvement of Teach- 
ing, held at Miami University here, 
drafted a “Bill of Rights” for the 
profession. The 15-point platform, 
later approved at the NEA Conven- 
tion, included demands for a 40-hour 
week, more attractive working con- 
ditions, a greater share in over-all 
tlanning of the school program and a 
maximum class load of 25 pupils. 
Effecting the latter reform would call 
for 200,000 additional teachers. 

Among the “musts” listed for 
American education were: 

A five-year minimum college prep- 
aration for all teachers; elimination of 
emergency certificates; $2,400 min- 
imum annual salary; tenure and 
tctirement laws giving adequate pro- 
lection; a sound in-service program 
for teachers; more democratic pro- 
cedure in the school program; single 
salary schedule for elementary and 
high school teachers; greater academic 
tredom; more adequate health pro- 
gram for all children; increased 
wmmunity use of existing school 
facilities. 


Student “Internes” 
Train with UN 

Lake Success, New York.— 
Twenty students, representing 11 
tastern co leges, recently completed 
tight weeks of field work in inter- 
national relations at UN headquarters 
here. The students, 13 of whom were 
veterans, were assigned as unpaid 
Workers to various branches of the 
secretariat and also heard lectures from 
top secretariat officials on the UN or- 
ganization and working methods. 

The program was a “trial run,” 
according to Gera'd N. T. Widdring- 
ton of Canada, the UN training officer 
who planned and administered the 
scheme. The divi:ion hopes to estab- 
lish it on a permanent basis and make 
the plan o en to students all over the 
World, if grants for traveling expenses 
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Packed Colleges Shut Out 
Five-Sixths of Applicants 


Current surveys show that the out- 
leok for students seeking admission to 
America’s colleges and universities is 
gloomier than e-er. With educators 
predicting that the peak enrollment 
may not be reached until 1949 or 
1950, the ratio of applicants to space 
available this fall kas run 10 or 15 to 
one in som: parts of the country. 

According to a New York Times 
survey, most S ate Universities have 
been forced to bar out of state appli- 
cants, although the University of 
Kentucky and the University of Mich- 
igan were exceptions. A majority of 
the state institutions adopted 
prio.ity listings for entrance, usually 
admitting them in the following 
orcer—vetera-s of the state, non- 
veterans of the state, out-of-state 
veterans, and ovt-of-state non vet- 


erans. Higher scholastic records were 
usually expected of out-of-state 
applicants. Times correspondent Ben- 
jamin Fine pointed out that for the 
time being state universities are not 
fulfilling their old function of ab- 
sorbing students who for financial and 
other reasons could not attend private 
universities. 

The picture in New England is 
similar. A survey by the Boston Her- 
ald among 17 colleges and universities 
in all New England states except 
Connecticut cisclosed that at least 
60,000 applicants were rejected this 
fall, while only 10,815 were ad- 
mit ed as freshmen. Colleges in this 
region were forced to reject all but 
exceptional students, although enroll- 
ments in almost every school reporting 
are higher than in 1946. 


can be secured. Similar study oppor- 
tunities may be made avzilable abroad, 
Mr. Widdrington indicated. 


Washington Board 


Re-elects Woman Head 

WasHiIncTon, D. C.—The Board 
of Education of the nation’s capital 
has had a woman as its chairman for 
the past twelve years and has re-elected 
her for the thirteenth yearly term. 
She is Mrs. Marion Wade Doyle, an 
active participant in civic affairs, who 
was first appointed to the board in 
1928. Among her achievements have 
been special classes for the hard of 
hearing and arrangement of instruc- 
cion at home for shut-in children. 

The board consists of six men and 
three women, and its members are 
appointed by the justices of the Fed- 
eral District Court. Residents of the 
district are proud of the intelligent, 
fair-minded management of the 
schools provided by Mrs. Doyle and her 
board associates. 

Mrs. Doyle, who is a former teacher 
and a successful rarent as well, is the 


wife of Henry Grattan Doyle, dean of 
Columbian College, George Washing- 
ton University, noted authority on the 
teaching of modern languages. 


Investigator Sees 
Intelligence Slipping 

WasHincTon, D. C.—Our national 
intelligence quotient is declining 
according to a survey made by Guy 
irving Burch of the Population Ref- 
erence Bureau here. 

Burch was inspired to make his 
study by Sir Cyril Burt’s survey of 
British conditions. According to that 
survey the number of British students 
of scholarship ability will be approxi- 
mately halved and the number of 
teeble-mirded almost doubled in fifty 
years. This conclusion was based on 
psychological tests and size of family. 

Burch finds that this also holds good 
for the United States. He has studied 
our population statistics from the 
standpoint of psychological tests, edu- 
cational attainment, economic status 
and type of cccupation. “Regardless 
of which test we study,” says Burch, 
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Chicago Reading Clinic 
Stresses Social Aims 


Cuicaco.—Speakers at tke 10th 
annual Reading Conference held on 
the University of Chicago campus 
here stressed the importance of the 
social and cultural by-products of 
reading. 

Accord ng to Dr. Willi m S. Gray, 
conference director, “Readii-g can and 
should be effective in molding the 
min2s of youth and cond:tioning their 
social attitudes and actions.” Al- 
though reading materials have im- 
proved notably, Dr. Gray added, 
instruction is handicapped by the 
prejudices and biases the child brings 
to school. “The te-cher faces a kind 
of block to the tyge of thing we want 
to promote—finer personalities and 
better human relations,” he said. 

Miss May Hill Arbuthnot of Wes- 
tern Reserve struck a different note 
when she urged that -dults who guide 
children’s reading during this critical 
period of history watch themselves 
lest their anxi ties carry ov r into the 
child’s world. She reminded con- 


ferces that the aesthetiz and spiritual 
values of literature are especially 
necessary today. 

Miss Dorothy McCuskey of the 
Wisconsin Dep rtment of Public In- 
structicn spoke on procedures and 
techniques in promoting democratic 
understanding throuzh reading. She 
pointed out that althouzh excellent 
materi Is for the study of democracy 
are now available, he teacher-dictator 
must be eliminated from the classroom 
autoc:atic instrection replaced by 
d mocratic methods before real prog- 
ress can be made. 

Good news fer the student who dis- 
likes formal book reports came when 
Gordon Mork of Sate Teachers 
College, Bemidji, Minnesota, recom- 
mended that such reports be discarded, 
lest they develop unfavorable attitudes 
to reading. Mr. Mork s-ggested that 
recognition of the amount of reading 
through the students actual use of 
book knowledze be substituted for 
written or oral reviews. 


““we may reach the general conclusion 
ihat the lowest third of our reople in 
cach one of these four categories has 
jamilies about twice as large as those 
of the highest third.” 

One of Burch’s sample studies sug- 
gests that virtually one-third of us 
are no better than dull or backward. 
Burch thinks that if the large families 
‘n the low ranges of intelligence are 
pringing about a decline of two or 
three I. Q. points in a generation, most 
Americans will be classed as dull or 
backward in a few decades. As a 
Voting participant in helping to solve 
the many intricate problems of our 
complex civilization a dull and back- 
ward individual is almost as helpless as 
an idiot. In fact, he may be more 
dangerous to democra‘ic institutions 
because he is easily commanded by 


demagagues and dictators, Burch said. 


U. S. Maps Enlighten 
European Children 


WASHINGTON,—Schoo! children of 
five western European countries by 
studying gift maps are learning more 
about the country whose soldiers 
crossed the Atlantic to help free them 
from Hitler’s forces. 

The Junior Red Cross bought 100, 


(00 United States maps—60,000 large 
colored ones and 40,000 copies—and 
sent them as presents to school chil- 
dien in France, Belgium, The Nether- 
iands, Luxembourg, and Denmark. 
All the charts were drawn up by the 
National Geographic Society. 


Good English Required 
For U. of K. C. Degree 


Kansas Ciry,—Beginning this term 
ail students at the University of Kan- 
sas City must show that they can 
write Engl'sh in a s tisfactory manner 
Lefore they wil te permitted to re- 
ce.ve their deg:ees. A rccent ruling, 
adopted by the college faculty re- 
quires ev ry candidate for a degree to 
pass a standarized English t st. 

If the student fails in the test, he 
is advised to take a special English 
course. The new regulation is an 
attempt to meet the criticism that the 
college student often is g aduated as a 
semi-literate. The faculty feels that 
every student who is graduated should 
possess a level of literacy that dis- 
tinguishes the educated man. 

“Competence in one’s own lan- 
guage is in keeping with the best tra- 
Gitions of our university program,” 
President Clarence R. Decker com- 
mented. 
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Snow Elected 
NEA President 


CINCINNATI, Onlo.—Glen £, 
Snow, president of Dixie Junior Col- 
rege of St. George, Utah, was elected 
President of the National Education 
Association at the conclusion of the 
five-day convention here. Mr. Snow, 
a members of the NEA National Ex- 
ecutive Committee for four years, was 
elected over William S. Taylor of the 
University of Kentucky and Leonard 
L. Bowman, Vice-Principal of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., High School. 

Convention delegates reiterated 
their stand on federal aid for educa- 
tion, and avoidance of teacher strikes, 
and called for exemption from federal 
income tax on retirement incomes and 
expansion of the  teacher-exchange 
program. 


UNESCO Seminar 


Studies Adolescence 

Paris. —Professor Rotert J. Havig- 
burst of the University of Chicago 
headed one of the two sections at the 
recent UNESCO Seminar on Educa- 
ton here. 

His group studied the Characteris- 
ucs of Adolescence in Various Coun- 
ities, examining the different experien- 
ces undergone by boys and girls in the 
countries represented a= the session. 
As one re-ult of the Seminar, this sec- 
tion will produce a report which may 
be used to help teachers in all coun- 
tries understand adolescence better, 
both in the aspects common to all 
nations and those peculiar to the cul- 
ture of one country. 

The other section of the Seminar 
vorked on the problem of education 
for internation-| understanding. 


W. Va. Rural Children 
Get “Practical” Course 


CHaRLESTON, W. V.,—The little 
red school house lingers on in West 
Virginia, but grzndpa would shudder 
if he could see what’s going to happen 
‘nside this fall. 

H. Cliff Hamilton, state s pervisor 
of elementary educatio>, has explained 
drastic changes in the educational plan 
tor some 80,000 )oungsters attending 
the state’s one and two-teacher rural 
schools. 

The program virtually will elim- 
iaate grades as they’re commonly made 
up now. Pupils will be grouped in- 
stead into units for detailed study of 
pract cal subjects, such as dairying and 
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agriculture which are important in a 
rural community. 

Elementary English, geography and 
kindred subjects will be subordinated 
wa place in tke central theme of in- 
struction, directly related to farm and 
community life. 

Almost everything will be ffered on 
the new group level. The youngsters 
will have a hand in mapping their own 
course of study. 

“We are striving,” Hamilton said, 
“to introduce a kind of training to 
meet the actual needs of the children 
and to encourage democratic thinking 
among them.” 

Hamilton said the new program was 
evolved after two years of study on 
the part of school authorities. 

Classroom experiences, he added, in- 
dicate that the three R’s as presently 
taught don’t solve the problem as they 
once did. Of them, Hamilton said: 

“They simply do not provide the 
kind if instruction necessary for our 
pupils to move easily into community 


life.’”’ 


Florida Grants Million 
To Negro College 


TALLAHASSEE, FLra.—Tke Florida 
State Legisl. ture has appropriated 
$933,000 to Fl rida A. and M. College 
for operational expenses the current 
school year, zccorcing to Dr. William 
H. Gray, president of the college. The 
appropriation came as a climax to a 
recent plant expansion program, dur- 
ing which the state made available 
over three million dollars for buildings. 


Books Sought 
For World Recovery 


The desperate and continued need 
for American publications to serve as 
tools of physical and intellectual re- 
construction abroad has been made 
vividly apparent by appeals from men 


of learning in many lands, and from. 


Americans who have seen that need. 
The American Book Center for War 
Devastated Libraries has, during the 
past year and a half, shipped nearly 
1,000,000 volumes of highly selected 
books and periodicals abroad. 

The Book Center, continuing its 
ffogram through 1947, is making a 
tenewed appeal for donations of books 
ind periodicals, for publications of in- 
tellectual merit in all fields, and 
particularly for volumes published in 
the last ten years. Of especial value 
ate complete or incomplete files of the 
Journal of Education. Such donations 
to this program will help in the recon- 


Survey Discloses Pattern 


For Contented 


CHIcaco.—A countrywide survey 
conducted by the rural editorial ser- 
vice of the University of Chicago, 
while revealing a general pattern for a 
school system with high teacher mor- 
ale, found that factors other than 
adequate salaries are ‘mportant require- 
ments for general con entmext among 
instructors. 

The survey, aimed at discovering 
the characteristics of a school system 
that produces satisfied and effective 
teachers, also rezorted that contented 
school systems were not common 
throughout the country. 

In replies to the services’ question- 
naires, classroom |:aders who described 
themselves as contented generally said 
that they received ample salaries, 
which were often achieved through 
cooperation of the teachers, the school 
board and the community. . 

Mentioned just as frequently in the 


Teachers 


replies so far received was the com- 
munity’s attitude toward the teachers 
and the schools. These teacherss said 
they had the admiration, respect and 
understanding of the citizens in the 
community and that the teachers made 
a point of participating in community 
affairs. 

The quality of leadership and 
amount of responsibility granted to 
teachers were listed as important mor- 
ale factors by a number of the 
teachers. They indicated that they 
preferred superintendents and prin- 
cipals who allowed them to participate 
in planning the teaching program and 
who allow teachers a large degree of 
freedom in the classroom. 


Other items appr-ciated by teach- 
e:s were adequate housing accommoda- 
tions, modern and ple-sant school 
plants and teacher welf:re benefits. 


struction which must preface world 
understanding and pzace. 

Ship contributions to :he American 
Book Center, c/o the Library cf Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C. freight 
;repaid, or write to the Book Center 
tor further in‘Sormation. 


Geography Teachers 
To Meet in Virginia 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va.—The 1947 
annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Geography Teachers will be held 
at the University of Virginia here on 
December 27 and 29: Further details 
can be obtained from the President, 
Prof. Alfred H. M:yer, Valparaiso 
University, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


Parochial Schools 
Test Case Sought 


CINCINNATI, OH10.—The Supreme 
Court of the United States in a test 
case should determine whether public 
money may be spent for parochial 
schools, it was agreed here by delegates 
of the 85th convent‘on of the National 
Education Association. 

The delegates adopted the recom- 
mendation of their national commiss- 
ion of the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education that prompt 
action be taken in this field to avoid 
tension and controversy. The report 
was read by Dr. A'onzo F. Myers of 


INew York, chairman of the com- 
mission. 

Dr. Myers referred to the letter 
made public by Archbishop John T. 
McN cholas of the Cincinnati diocese, 
in which the Archbishop appealed to 
the National Education Association to 
take a “conciliatory attitude” regard- 
ing the use of public funds for 
parochial schools. 

Dr. Myers said he agreed with the 
Archbishop in deploring increasing 
tension on subject, but said that con- 
ciliatory attitudes could not determine 
a fundamenial policy. 


Harvard to Reopen 
Summer School 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Plans for the 
reopening of the Harvard University 
Summer School in the summer of 1948 
were made public recently with 
announcement of the appointment of 
Dr. George W. Adams as Director. 

In reviving the Summer School after 
a six--year closing, the University 
announced plins for putting summer 
classes on the same basis as those given 
during the regular University terms. 
The summer term will be lengthened 
to achieve this purpose. 

Except for the wartime break, the 
Harvard Summer School has held 


classes every summer since 1871. 
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Carnegie Sponsors 
Inter-American Program 

New YorK—Carnegie Corporation 
ct New York has granted $250,000 
tor an experimental five-year program 
to develop four permanent university 
study centers on Latin America. 

The project wil be carried out 
jointly by the University of North 
Carolina, the University of Texas, the 
Tulane University of Louisiana, and 
Vanderbilt Univers'ty, with each 
institution concentrating on a definite 
geographical area. 

Designed to make available com- 
prehensive knowledge of Latin Amer- 
ica to students, teachers, businessmen 
and government offici Is, the program 
‘vill provide in each center a strength- 
ened undergraduate: curriculum, 
broader facilities for graduate work 
and an expansion of library resources. 
For businessmen, missionaries and 
other non-student groups, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, as a part of 
its expansion plan, will experiment 
with intensive language courses to be 
given by instructors from Latin 
America. 


“Business Aid” Series 
Free to Schools 

BostoN—For teachers of commer- 
cial subjects the U. S. Department of 
Commerce makes available a new 
sc1ies called Small Business Aids. 

Small Business Aids are compiled 
fiom actual current business exper- 
icnces in wide fields of endeavor. Case 
studies of business operations and 
summaries of different firms are in- 
ciuded in the series which is aimed at 
school and college students. 

These Aids are sent free on request. 
Teachers in New England should make 
their request to the U. S. Department 
vf Commerce, New England Regional 
Office, 1800 Customhouse, 2 India 
Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts. 


N. H. University Head 


Picked by Louisiana 
DuruHaM, N. H.—President Harold 
W. Stoke of the University of New 
Hampshire has agreed to become presi- 
dent of Louisiana University, at the 
start of their academic year. 
President of the university here 
since September, 1944, Stoke said in a 
statement that he made his decision 
only after “most setrching delib- 
eration” and after considering“factors 
which seemed educationally com- 


pelling.” 


Education Clinic 
At Winfield 

WinFiELp, Kansas.—The e’eventh 
Annu | Education Clinic for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators will be 
held here from October 2 to 4. The 
program will includ: an exhibit and 
new divisions in the field of music and 
vocational education. For further 
details write to Evan E. Evans, Super- 
intendent and Clinic Manager, Win- 


field. 
Ohio State Expands 


Guidance Program 
CoL_umBus, On1o.—Freshmen at 

Ohio University this fall should slip 

smoothly into the educational niche 
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which best matches their abilities and 
interest—thanks to the University’s 
Uccupational Service. 

The OOS launched a new pre. 
college counselling program _ this 
summer, aimed at getting newcomers 
off on the right foot academically, 
Incoming students who made appoint- 
ments under the plan received a two- 
day service, including one complete 
day of testing and a personal inter. 
view with a counselor on a second day, 
When they arrive on the campus to 
begin their regular work, they will be 
equipped to choose the best courses on 
study by data about their own in- 
terests, abilities and general back- 
ground. 


Grins 


HIS ONLY CHANCE 

It was 3 o’clock in the morning and 
the policeman was rather suspicious 
of the man in evening clothes who 
walked slowly along the street, cross- 
ing and recrossing the road. 

“Out rather late, aren’t you?” asked 
the policeman. 

“Perhaps it is a little late,” agreed 
the man, “but its about the only 
chance a pedestrian has these days.” 


AH! LOVE! 

The sweet young thing entered a 
photographer’s studio with a small 
snapshot. “I want this enlarged,” she 
said. 

“Certainly; 
mounted?” 

“Oh, that would be lovely,” replied 
the girl. “He'll certainly look won- 
derful on a horse.” 


HER ROLE 

Sammy: “Mother, we’re playing 
we’re elephants in the park. Please 
come.” 

Mother: “What can I do?” 

Sammy: “You can be the lady that 
feeds candy and peanuts to the ele- 
phants.” 


THREE TIMES AND OUT 

Some one recently asked Professor 
E:nstein what sort of weapons he 
thought would be used in the next 
world war. The great scientist whose 
formulas led to the atom bomb replied 
that he did not know what weapons 
would be used in the third world war, 
but he could predict those to be em- 
rloyed in the Fourth. These, he said, 
would be stone spears. 


would you like it 


THE HORSE FROWNED 


Asked if a year at college had made 
any diffierence in his eldest son, a deep 
South farmer reflected: ‘Well, he's 
still a good hand with the plow, but 
I notice his language has changed 
some. It used to be ‘Whoa, Becky! 
Haw! and Git up!’ Now when he 
comes to the end of the row he says, 
“Halt, Rebecca! Pivot and Proceed!’” 


ANYTHING GOES 


A third grade teacher received this 
note: 

“Dear teacher, 

Richard felt slightly indisposed in 
the general vicinity of his excavations 
in which his tonsils reposed, due no 
doubt to something or other. 

His old Man” 


JOB ANALYSIS 


Three youngsters were in a bragging 
mood. 
The first said: “My daddy is a poet. 
He writes a few words on paper and 
gets fifty dollars.” 

The second said: ““My daddy is 4 
song writer. He makes a few black 
spots on paper and gets a hundred 
dollars.” 

The third said: “My daddy is a min- 
ister. He just stands up and talks and 
when he gets through it takes six men 
to collect all the money.” 


MERE INTEREST 
Teacher: “Now, Joany, what is one- 
fifth of three- sixteenths?” 
Joany: “I don’t know exactly, but 
jt isn’t enough to worry about.” 
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Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Beston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas 
Ginn and Company 

Boston 


Henry Holt and Company 
New York 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Boston 


The Macmillan Co. 
New York 


McGraw Hill Book Co. 
New York 

G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Newson and Co. 

New York 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
New York 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Ill. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Chicago 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Boston and New York 


Silver Burdett Company 
New York 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Dallas 
Webster Publishing Company 

St. Louis, Missouri 

John C. Winston Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Jewelry 
L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY——_ 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 

Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announcements, Diplomas, etc. 
Typing Awards - Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia 


The Journal of Education is pleased to recommend to its readers the following 
firms, each specializing in dependable merchandise and services for schools. 


OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


AND SERVICES 


Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


Music 
Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral and Orchestral 
Music; Operettas 


School Supplies 
J. L. Hammett Co. 
Cambridge and Boston 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Typewriter Service 
Underwood Corporation 
Service Everywhere Through a Nation-wide 
Organization 
Remington Rand Inc. 


Nation-wide service—as near to you as your tele- 
phone. 


Teachers’ Agencies 


The Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


A.M.’s and PH D’s NEEDED For The Better Positions 


NE 


SPECIAL SERVICE—Write today for our six Special Services 
teachers 


to 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
Largest, Most Successful Teachers Agency In The West 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


BOSTON OFFICE: 120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Member National Asseciation 
Teachers’ Agencies 
MANAGERS: 
MARJORIE P. TICKNOR 


LOUISE H. ESSERY 


WELL-MADE WORKBOOKS | 


Well-made workbooks are among the most valuable materials of instruction, especially in the crowded com 
ditions found often in schools today. The following textbooks, many of them national leaders, are equipped 
with carefully-made workbooks and teachers’ manuals. 

Experienced teachers prefer to use workbooks by the authors of the corresponding textbooks. For thig 
reason, the names of the textbooks are here listed along with the workbooks. ) 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1947 STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES F 


New Legislation Adjusting Government to this Atomic Age. bégin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation 7 
The workbook is entitled throughout, and treat all peoples with —— under: 
OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK standing. 1947 Editions. Complete WORKBOOKS and Teach @ 
ers’ Manuals. 
ERBE AND DENNY’S 4 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 


Objective tests to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. A new textbook in oral English, including an illustratelll 
RKBOOK. 


MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS chapter on 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
exercises carefully graded in difficulty and tests after 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic an ey episodes o . 
our history which are an — to the young. New Edi- a“ gl s 
tion. The Workbook is entitled feature drill, which is imvortant in acquiring correct English. 
OUR COUNTRY S STORY The accompanying WORKBOOKS are entitled 
HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD 
The national leader. Written from the American point of ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE Voli 
view, it makes world history most significant and purposeful Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 
in relation to present events. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ oa 
duce QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the import- 
HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES = f aviati hich is featured. th t th ; 
New printing. A chronological history, bringing down history of vg 
to the present day, combined with a unit study of American General Doolittle when he was a pilot. WO 
institutions. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. Teachers’ Manual. 
HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP ‘ 
teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the demo- CARPENTER AND SS a READERS Edu 
cratic way of life. 1947 Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ : ADVENTURES N SCIENC ‘ 
Manual. The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds 
interest to the reading program from the very first grade. A Fj 

HUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS complete course of study by a practical teacher is available irs 
A textbook on problems of democracy. WORKBOOK in prep- for users of the Rainbow Readers. WORKBOOKS and Teach- 
aration. ers’ Manual for the first three grades now ready. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering all features CARPENTER AND WOOD'S OUR yo tng ve ny id SERIES 


F ives more attention to aviation than other books in General 
of this subject. 1947 Edition WORKBOOK in preparation. ience. WORKBOOKS, Tests, and Teachers’ Manual Th F 
GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


New copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically and SMALLWOOD’S NEW BIOLOGY 
mentally. Food will build a new America! New workbook The national leader in Biology, complete with WORKBOOK, Is 7 
entitled Tests, and Teachers’ Manuals. 
WORKBOOK IN HOME MAKING ¢ 
FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S lf | 
EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES . includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity and Machines 
AVERY’S PLANE GEOMETRY and Radio in the regular study of Physics. Atomic energy is V A 
for Grades 7 through 12, fit pupils fpr the technical mathe- treated. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 
matics requred in this Atomic Agee WORKBOOKS and 
Teachers’ Manuals. BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT’S 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY Edi 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS brings home to every one the vital and basic services of 
By Van Cleef. New printing. Global and polar projection Chemi _ bhese are new chapters on Photoche , Plastics 
maps. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. - and the WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. Mr 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an 
aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books 
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